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: Reporters 
‘Troops shot and killed two Palestinians and 
wounded three others in clashes with rioters in 
‘yesterday, the first day of the 
Moslem Id at-. Adha (Feast of the Sacrifice) holi- 


‘Yasser Sabana, 25,-was Killed at Kabatiya near . 
i: during a clash between soldiers and hun- 


τ objects..and ‘waved Palestinian flags. Soldiers 
moved in to break up the crowd and clear the 


arock, soldiers fired 
: “tear gas and rubber bullets, ‘These proved ineffec- 
tive, and since, the soldiers’ lives were endan- 


Tard Ῥαβοιπηξῃ, lol; secret ἃ gros of πῆτε, παδοποῖιε Joos from manchden feu 
—— In the background a group of Christian pilgrims stand by the second station of the Via Doloross. 


= Jews keep Jerusalem police busy. 


ὲ comer their ϑεικαπῖοῃ, moet lat 


! “escort cars” ‘containing armed 


Mount staged a sit-in strike in the 


of the Faithful group from the Mos 


Gulf fighting flares i in advance of talks 


ing on his people to join him as Iraqi 


Fee diss apes Εἰς iy οὐ ὰς μἰρεκόννες "ἢ 
sources said. Sabana was killed. Three 


μήγε Wace seated at Jeu Haga 
and later released, the sources added. 
At Beit Jallah near used 


tear gas end rubber bullets to di protesters 
who tried to block the Jerusalem-Hebron road. In 
ἣν’ clashes later in the alleys of the town, 35-year-old 
-Jixyis Konkar was shot and critically wounded. 
Hees later died at Jerusalem's Hadassah Hospital. 

εἰ Curfews kept some 200,000 residents of the 
εις territories confined to their homes. yesterday. 
: Meee aie cael tee aon a tio: 


throwmg 
marked the first day of Id al-Adha with a general 
strike and riots.: . 
Carfews were ‘imposed on the almost 60,000 


iors μὲ το thin the 
and unfurled the Is- 


Leary holla Needs wed ες 
afternoon. | 


Border Police also ordered a 
‘group of youths wearing Kach 
movement T-shirts over them regu- 
lar shirts to take off the T-shirts 
before entering the Moslem 


. Thousands of Moslems, mean- 
while, celebrated Id al-Adha (the 
Feast of the Sacrifice) at the Aksa 
mosque and the Dome of the Rock. 
A memorial march for Nidal Ra- 
baddi, the 16-year-old Christian 
Quarter‘ resident shot dead last 
week just north of city limits, con- 

cluded without any clashes with the 


lice. 
P’police Minister Haim Bar-Lev 
toured the Old City and declared 
that Jerusalem remains a * ‘safe and 
. Open city,"’ . despite the 


“It is possible to get to every 


"two members of Meir Kahane's 
Kach movement were arrested for 
near 


allegedly disturbing the peace 
the Lion's Gate of the Old City. as 


“The Faithful of the Temple 


‘Western Wall Piaza after the police 
terol to let them march into the 


attacks continued.’ “Now that that the 


Sectors of the 750-mile war front to 
seize more ground in what analysts 
. Said was an attempt by Baghdad to 
Η mnake its bargaining 


rt adie τασεὶ tad ἕο the aa 
sistance of the armed forces,” Kha- 


studies ths hive provided the most 
' compelling data to suggest a genetic 


For. more than 10 years scientists 
Hive se ong wb lon 


every member of the family 
schinopheeaia, and’ in others with 


residents of the Jabaliya refa, exon end pn te 
8,000 residents of nearby Bed Flan 


Yesterday's major clash in the Gas Strip was 
fest end commemorsiod tee “tanya fed ia 


chanting slogans, crag Paes Sas, κά 
pictures of people killed 

A military source said some 150 people came 
down one alley and stoned an IDF force there. 
The troops fired tear gas and most people 
persed, but the hard core remained at the scene. 
᾿ ὍΔ. οὗτος, mae dar Vespa secre 
two shots. He painted his 
tore, praled he tigers eat ht 
Ali Abu-Jalhoum in bis 

TS τις cecil o το ες ca: tee’ teeta 
tefagee camp, Pap mcoceing το Lael sod Pale: 
tinian sources they failed 
Hundreds of youths burned tyres and lay in am- 
bush for the soldiers. When the troops arrived 
they stoned the soldiers and dashed for cover 
around comers and down alleys. The troops fired 


(Contineed on Back Page) 


the Moslem Quarter of the Old City. 


- discovery, the doctors say, is that it 
i itate treatment of 


pore haga 


dis- 
to fire 


do at it the dem demonstra- 
lea Rae Nayef 


to enforce it rigorously. 


(AFP) 


site,” Bar Lev said. “That doesn't 
mean that the Messiah has come. As 
long as the iah.has pot come 
and we have not achieved peace 
with our neighbours, we will have 
‘problems in Jerusalem from time to 
time.” 

Police Inspector-General David 
Kraus said that if the Kach members 


the law, they were entitled to drive 
around as much as they wanted. The 
moment they break the law, he said, 
the police will treat the matter 
“seriously.” 

Palestininian flags appeared in 
several spots yesterday, but no 
stone-throwing incidents were re- 
ported, according to acting police 
spokesman Nurit Buton. 

The Kach members apprehended 
near the Lion’s Gate were arrested 
after they “rioted," insulted police- 
men at the scene and refused to 

(Continued on Back Page) 


New York today. 
has insisted on face-to-face 
negotiations with its enemy in the 
eight-year war, while Iran has ruled 
out such talks. 
U.S. Ambassador to the UN Ver- 
non Walters said that in spite of the 
renewed combat, he believed a fall- 


irresistible at this point,” he said in a 
television interview. 


the U.S. last week sent a message to 
Iran praising its decision to accept 
resolution 598. 

He said the U.S. would welcome 
talks with legitimate Iranian repre- 
sentatives. 

Restoration of U.S.-Iranian ties, 
while still'a long way away, could 
ultimately improve the fate of hos- 
tages still held in Lebanon. } 


family without the gene 
schizophrenia. 
One of the main benefits of the 


the dis- 


who have the genetic 
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Doctors balk at 


Page 5 


Action 
woman [k. 


ending their strike 


By JUDY SIEGEL 
Post Science and Health 


Hopes for an immediate end 
to the seven months of govern- 
ment hospital doctors’ sanctions 
were dashed last night when the 
Treasury said it would not nego- 
tiate until the doctors returned 
to work and the doctors said 
they would not do so until nego- 
tiations began. 

Eartier in the day there had been 
hopes that outpatient clinics and op- 
erating theatres in all government 
hospitals would re-open this morn- 
ing, as the government agreed to 
Start negotiations if the doctors re- 
turned to work. 

The offer to negotiate, designed 
as a face-saving measure for the doc- 


would take note of the other side’s 
positions.” 

The doctors said they interpreted 
this as meaning that negotiations 
would be held “freely and without 


ry hes 
to reduce the queue for elective sur- 


* gery and treatments. 


Unemployment shoots up by 20% 


Katsav told the cabinet yesterday. 
The minister warned that this situ- 


by 

plant in Beit She’an, Levy’s home- 
town, that it intended firing 150 of 
the factory’s 300 workers. 

Katsav, in a survey of the unem- 
᾿εὐρσμροῖ maar said ἘΣ month 

uninistry was informed of plans to 
dismiss 950 workers from factories 
all over the country compared with 
335 dismissal notices in May. 

Moreover, 55 per cent of the peo- 


Whatever your daily 
schedule - whether youre 
out on the road or in your 
office - the hours simply fly 
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A: 
by, often leaving vou with 
all too little opportunity to 
keep abreast of facts that are 
vital to you. You know you 
really ought to stop by at the 
bank - but when will you 
find.the time? - 

No need to worry. 
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all the information you service for businessmen - is 0 3 


require - from 8 am until 10 


» 


at your disposal too. 
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Until now, nothing has succeeded 
in bringing the hospitals back to nor- 
mal, including the endless conven- 
ing of committees and sub-commit- 
tees, appeals by the prime minister, 
warnings by the Treasury, threats by 
other unions, media reports of pa- 
tients” suffering and legal opinions 
by the attomey-general. 

Kupat Holim Clalit hospital doc- 
tors, who treat some 30 per cent of 
hospitalized patients in the country, 
said they would not halt their sanc- 
tions, which began at the beginning 
of the year, unless the health fund 
administration offered them “a new 
acceptable second plan™ that could 
take the place of the one signed with 
them last November but vetoed by 
the Treasury. 

Meanwhile, the four leaders of 
the Nusses’ Union who have been 
on a hunger strike for 12 days, met 
with Prime Minister Shamir in an 
effort to resolve that conflict. The 
meeting was held at the nurses’ ini- 
tiative, but produced no result. Sha- 
mir urged them to end the hunger 
strike. (See nurses’ view, back 
page) s 

The cabinet, in its discussion of 
the hospital crisis, empowered the 
health minister to set a time for re- 
newed yp ee with the state 

doctors and to make yet 
another attempt to end the chaos in 
the country’s medical institutions. 


failed to find employment, and the 
number of people without work for 
six days of more reached 21,258, 
compared with 17,000 in June last 
year. In all, 46,518 people last 
month registered with the Employ- 
ment Service. 

At the end of the discussion, the 
cabinet decided to establish an inter- 
ministerial committee to solve the 


‘employment’ problems in Beit’ 


She’an and in the development 


towns. The committee will comprise ᾿ 


representatives from the ministries 
of Labour, Industry, Economic 
Ρ and Finance. 

Katsav proposed increasing gov- 
ernment aid to factories, particular- 
ye development towns, to increase 

nt Opportunities. 

"" Beit She’an itself, workers 
again failed to turn up at Kitan in 
protest against the company's dis- 
missal plans. The plant has been 
closed since last Tuesday when Ki- 
tan sent out its dismissal notices. 


: + KD 
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Arbeli-Almoslino called ἃ meeting 
with the doctors and the Treasury 
for last night. But Dr. Yehoshua 
Weissbord. head of the union, said 
it was technically impossible for his 
colleagues to be rounded up so 
quickly for negotiations. As soon as 
negotiations begin, apparently this 
morning. the long sanctions will 
en 

It was not known last night which 
patients of the estimated 50,000 
waiting for elective surgery and 
treatment. and the many tens of 
thousands who have had to post- 
pone their outpatient consultations 
at the state hospitals, would be the 
first to be treated, or how the queue 
would be arranged. 

The government, and especially 
the Treasury, is unlikely to make 
major changes in the agreement 
reached earlier this month to run a 
second shift in the hospitals over a 
nine-month period. The plan envi- 
sioned 15,000 major operations, 
7,500 minor operations and non-sur- 
gical diagnostic procedures, and 
45,000 outpatient consultations dur- 
ing that period. It would be financed 
half by the Treasury and half by a 
ike in health fund membership 


The state doctors have been de- 
manding that the plan be extended 
for much longer than nine months 

(Continued on Back Page) 


Kitan bas threatened to close the 
plant if the workers do not return to 
work, but local labour council head 
Pini Kabalo said yesterday the 
workers would not return under the 
present situation. 

Avi Temkin adds: 

In a related bridge νον ἢ a 

Economics 


The sole ion was in settle- 
ments in the West Bank. 
According to Director-General 


Moshe Dovrat, the ministry ap- 
proved investments totalling $705 
million in the central region, com- 
pared to $647m. the previous year. 
Dovrat's figures show that the 
amount of approved investment 
projects in development areas for 
1987 totalled $410 m., 27 per cent 
Jess than in 1986; investment in the 
territories, on the other hand, went 
up by 10 per cent to $40 million. 
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weather conditions 
contact Swissair, 


‘|| THE WEATHER ᾿ i 


Yesterday's Yesterday's Today's 
Hewidity Mio-Max Max 
Jerusalem 36 19-31 32 
ct 2 21-35 35 
Safad - - 30 
Haifa Port δὶ 24-39 40 
Tiberias 26 24-34 35 
Nazareth - - 32 
Afula 51 24-34 35 
Shomron - - 34 
τὸ Aviv 6 23-22 32 
B-G Airport 539 332 33 
Jericho 30 25-41 41 
Gaza 16 25-30 31 
Beersheba 28 22-36 3] 
Eilat 14 28-42 43 


By YOEL DAR 

For The Jerusalem Post 
GOLAN HEIGHTS ~ The Syrian 
authorities have turned down Golan 
Druse requests to allow their kin to 
visit them. The negative answer 
came through the International Red 
Cross recently. 

‘The Syrians said they did not con- 
sider the issue open to discussion. 
The Golan Druse say the Israeli au- 
thorities have already allowed two 
groups of Druse to visit Syria, in- 
cluding one of.47 Druse presently 
visiting Syria, aqd dye to aetyrn. to: 
their villages next Sunday. Another 
500 applied:to-tire. Interior Minisrry, . 
urging it to allow them to see their 
relatives for the first time in 21 


Ministry officials said the applica- 
tions are under study but so far no 
date has been set for the third 
group. 


‘HOME ἃ FOREIGN NEWS 


Peretz and Der’i face off in Shas power strugg le 3 


Jerusalem Post 


" Reporter ᾿ 
Interior Ministry Director-General Arye Der'i b: 
made the “mistake of his life” in not resigning his post 
now to run for the Knesset, a Shas Party source said 


yesterday. 


The criticism of Der’i followed friction between him, 
and Minister without Portfolio Yitzhak Peretz and 
Peretz’s threat to quit the party. Today the Shas 
Council of Tora Sages is to try to convince Peretz not 


to carry out his threat. 


Deri has delayed resigning from the Interior Minis- 
try in the expectation that the Knesset will revise the 
requires civil servants seeking Knesset seats 
to leave their positions 100 days before the elections, 
reducing the period to 60 days. His unwillingness to 
resign now is based on Shas’s failure to get a clearcut 
promise from Prime Minister Shamir, who is acting 


NRP sees Labour-Likud ‘plot’ 


law which 


By MICBAL 
Post Political 
The National Religious Party yes- 
terday charged the Likud and La- 
bour parties with conspiring to enact 
a “political snatch” in the last week 
of the Knesset term by trying to pass 
a law changing the election system. 
“The greed for power has driven 
Labour and Likud out of their 


YUDELMAN 
Correspondent 


interior minister, 


that he will appoint a Shas official to 


: replace Deri, and on fears that the party will lose 
_ control of the Interior Ministry. 

Citing the failure of Shas to get the complete back- 

ing of the Likud in such issues as passage of the “Who 


is a Jew” amendment and the proposal to change the 


minds,” NRP political secretary and 
campaign information head Shaul 
Yahalom commented yesterday on 
the Likud-Labour meeting heid to 
find an agreed formula for the 
legislation. 

NRP circles estimated that since 
both parties still need the NRP to 
form the next coalition, the law will 
not be passed. ‘They predicted that 


method of elections, the source said that any proposal 
to shorten the period would be “stuck in committees 
for a year and a half, until jong after the election.” 


The source, who is close to Rabbi Eliezer Schach, 
Der’i’s putative patron, cited the director-general’s 
failure to resign now as evidence that Der'i is a politi- 
cal novice who should not head the list of the ultra- 
Orthodox Sephardi 

Der'i’s name rose to 
Peretz’s threat to 
MKs Shimon Ben-Shiomo and Ya’acov Yosef. If all 


the fore this weekend after 


resign from the party, together with 


emissaries from both parties will 
come to NRP leaders today seeking 
their cooperation. 

“The Israeli citizen may discover 
too late that Likud and Labour se- 
cretly schemed to castrate his dem- 
ocratic right and judgement to vote 
for other ideological and religious 
trends, apart from Likud and La- 
δου," Yahalom said. 


Elijah worshippers 
flock to Mt Carmel 


By YA'ACOV FRIEDLER 
Post 


Jerusalem Reporter 
HAIFA - These hot days of summer 
bring Mt. Carmel and Elijah into 
their own. 

Last week, several thousand 
Christian Arabs celebrated the 
“Mar Elias” Feast of Elijah at the 
Carmelite Stella Maris monastery, 
where Elijah is the patron saint. 

Next Sunday Jews will converge 
for their traditional pilgrimage to 
the Cave of Elijah, a little farther 
down the mountain. The pilgrimage 
takes place on the day after the 
“Sabbath of Consolation,” which 
follows the fast of Tisha be’Av. 

According to Carmelite Brother 
Elias (Friedman), a scholar of antiq- 
uity who lives in the monastery, the 
Elijah rites are based on ancient pa- 


gan cults. 

Elijah, the Prophet of Consola- 
tion, is also revered by the Moslems 
and Druse of this county. who call 
him “ΕΠ Hadder,” the Green One, 
that is, the living prophet. 

Elias insists that the summer dates 
are a throw-back to the pagan 
mourning for the idol Tammuz, who 
gave his name to the Hebrew sum- 
mer month. 

“He-was considered the god of 
vegetation. As the hot winds of sum- 
mer swept the country, scorching all 
vegetation, the pagans mourned his 


death and prayed for his revival next - 


spring so that he would return with 
the new vegetation,” he said. 

The early Christian church fa- 
thers, anxious to sweep away the 
vestiges of paganism but aware of 
deeply ingrained Tammuz myth, 


simply “adopted” the event and 
tumed it into the Feast of Elijah, the 
great enemy of the false gods and 
victor over their prophets on Mt. 
Carmel, as recounted in chapter 18 
of the requiem. ᾿ 

Elias also believes that rabbis, 
equally anxious to eliminate the 
abomination of Tee: retained it 
as a day of mourning but adapted it 
to a “historical Jewish ,”" the 
breaching of the walls of Jerusalem 
by the Romans on the 17th of Tam- 
maz, still a fast day in the Jewish 
calendar. 

The Mar Elias tradition spread 
throughout the Orthodox Church, 
and until the fall of the Ottoman 
Empire in World War I, “many 
thousands of pilgrims from ail over 
the empire and as far as Russia used 
to gather around our monastery for 
July 26," Elias said. The western 
church never adopted the feast, as 
the searing: heat of summer laying 
waste the land is meaningless in 
their colder climes. 

Elias, who believes that the site 
on the Carmel held to be the place 
where Elijah triumphed over the 
prophets of Baal is “the most au- 
thenticated biblical site in the coun- 


elaims that relits of a cult of 
the sun god .of Greek mythology 
have been discovered by the caves. 
“From Helios to Elias was not a 
very large step,” he noted. 
Meanwhile, in good time for Mar 
Elias, the monastery received two 
new massive bronze doors sculpted 
om artist-brother of the order in 
me. 


After ‘night of the 


-oliders’ 


Nahal units now back in shape 


By KENNETH KAPLAN 
Post Defence Re; 

The Nahal Brigade’s recent “suc- 
cessful" tour of duty along the 
northern border proved that its abil- 
ities are comparable to that of other 
infantry brigades, according to Na- 
hal commander Tat-Aluf Benzion 
Wiener. 


Wiener said the duty in the north 
helped to set high operational norms 
which will be reinforced in future 
training. He said Nahal’s improved 
fighting ability stemmed from ad- 
justments in its training schedule 
which permit combat units to re- 
main together for longer periods of 
time. - 

Nahal's reputation had been tar- 
nished by a number of recent mis- 
haps, beginning with the capture of 
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six of its soldiers by Palestinian 
fighters in the Lebanon War, and 
ending with the hang-glider attack 
on a Nahal support -base last No- 
vember in which six soldiers were 
killed. 

Wiener, who was speaking to de- 
fence reporters yesterday in ad- 
vance of Nahal Brigade Day, said 
the brigade's soldiers would receive 
new Jight-green berets in a special 
ceremony this week as an indication 
of the IDF'’s recognition of its 
contribution. 

Nahal is an acronym for Noar Ha- 
lutzi_ Lohem, Pioneer Fighting 
Youth. Nahal soldiers divide their 
service between infantry training 
and operations and settlement activ- 
ity, including the manning of agri- 
cultural outposts and work on host 
kibbutzim. 
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Some politicians have called for 
ae to be disbanded, claiming it 
no longer serves a useful purpose, 
but Wiener said Nahal’s existence is 
still justified. The unit contributes to 
security like every other infantry 
bridgade, he said, and settlement is 
still a national objective. Some 15 to 
20 per cent of all Nahal soldiers 
remain on kibbutzim at the end of 
their military service, he said. 

He said the outposts were now 
Operating small industrial branches 
in line with the trend on most kib- 
butzim, and that several had con- 
tracts with Tadiran. Each outpost 
assigns some 10 to 12 men and wom- 
en to work in the outposts’ factories. 

Labour shortages caused by the 
intifada had resulted in a number of 
requests to employ Nahal soldiers 
serving on outposts, he said. 


IDF used 

| Kach man 
wanted 
for murder 


By JOEL GREENBERG 
Jerusalem 


bombings, told a reporter 


criminal relationship... We 
should blow these suckers to 
i come."" 


abroad. 


som, a secretary at Prowest 
Computer Corp., in 
Beach, California. 
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three left, they would take with them three-quarters of te i at αὶ : 

Shas’s ‘election funds, according to the Parties Financ- ment, thus effectively replacing Peretz ἃς head of the - 

leaner ἘΠῚ ΤῸ: _" Another bone of contention is the continued pres- . oe 
Peretz had claimed that Dei, whe ea tick - "gure to include an Ashkevazi in the Shas ist, which has 1. ie 

ite eae no eee prt εἰαβιθῦς,  eajoyed considerable Ashkenazi electoral support, es- “. 

= Sages pecially from the followers of Schach. Peretz fears that 


against Peretz on party matters. The latest instance-of 
this was when the council ordered Peretz to cancel:a 


decision to hire a public-relations 
party’s election campaign. =~ 


But insiders also pointed to the 


Ne’eman, the daily paper which is close to.Schach, bad 
run an article about Der’i visiting Kiryat Shmona and 
ἃ warm welcome, when in fact it was Peretz 


who had gone to the Galilee town. 


There are also rumours that Der’'i, whose power . 
within the party is far greater. than Peretz’s, has been 


im, 


support ‘land 


By CHARLES HOFFMAN 
Post Jewish Affairs Editor” 
An overwhelming majority of 
Conservative rabbis (84 per cent) 
believe that Israel should be willing 
to give up land for the sake of peace, 
according to a poll taken recently of 
its members by the Rabbinical As- 
sembly (RA) of the Conservative 
movement. Most of the rabbis also 
believe that Israelis should be able 
to have a civil marriage if they so 
desire 


The RA’s annual convention be- 
gins today in Jerusalem. It has 1,200 
members, most of them in North 
America and the others in Europe, 
South America and Israel. = 

Close to 64 per cent support the. 
idea of an international conference 
a prelude to direct Arab-Iscael 
negotiations. About 20 per cent feel * 
that the U.S. should use its econom- 
ic and political leverage on Israel to 
_ further the peace process, but 75 per 
cent oppose such pressure, i 
Half of the rabbis said that Amer- 
ican Jews should publicly dissent 
from Israeli policy if they disagreed 
with it, but 45 per cent said they 
shouldn't. However, 70 per cent 
said that American Jews should not 


‘'anks, helicopters and εἰ fighters have replaced 
carpels now finding thar way into the souks of the Gulf 
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for peace’ 


utilize the American news media to 
express dissent from Israeli policy. 

Some 40 per cent of the rabbis 
said that the RA should be willing to 
take a public stand on political ques- 
tions in Israel, even in opposition to 
Israeli policy, but half opposed such 
a step. 

About 86 per cent said that the 
Conservative movement should 


continue pressing for the right of its). 


members to officiate at marriages 

and funerals in Israel. 
Haim Shapiro adds: 

Over-100 members of the Conser- 

vative Movement demonstrated yes- 

- terday-aci‘oss from Hechal Shlomo, 


the seat of the chief rabbinate, in|: 
a display |. 


what the. protesters called 
“against unwarranted hatred.” . 
_ Rabbi Pinchas Spectre, director 
‘of. the Masorati (Conservative) 
Movement, said that the demonstra- 
tors, ἔβην of whom are in Israel for 
the meeting this week of its constitu- 
ent bodies, had aa bri and 
i ν 

- However, he added, during the 

* latter part of the day, it is customary 
to change the emphasis from moura- 
ing over: what .was destroyed to 
building for the future. 


Getting help but too little, too late Ὁ 


JAVIER BAENA and STAN 
LEHMAN/Associated Press 
BOGOTA, Colombia (AP) — The 
Colombian government and a vari- 
ety of private programmes stand 
ready to help the poverty-stricken 
children who crowd the dirty streets 

of Bogota and other cities. 

But many street children who 
have suffered abandonment or 
‘abuse fear any adult. And those who 
have parents also shun help as they 
struggle to make quick money for 
their families. 

. “The children prefer to stay in the 
streets, enjoying their liberty and 
living off petty crime,” says the Rev. 
Javier de Nicolo, an Italian priest 
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who runs a programme to rehabili- 
tate street children. Institutions that 
can help street children have trouble 
attracting them because the young- 
sters are so distrustful, he said. 

__ Some parents order their children 
into the streets for long hours, often 
to hawk Cigarettes or candy. “I can’t 
go home without having sold at least 
1,000 pesos ($3) worth or my moth- 
er will punish me,” says 11-year-old 
Ana, 2 Bogota child. 

_ Some work is far worse than sell- 
ing candy or cigarettes. The chief of 
Colombia’s National Institute of 
Family Welfare, Jaime Benitez, says 
some parents “rent” deformed and 
sick children as beggars for about 
600 pesos a day. 
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extends Mazal Tov wishes to its μ 

Mission members, ἢ 

Lang on the celebration of 
Lenny’s bar-mitzva at the Kote! 

Frank and Horence Dimant on the celebration of » tae 
Aviva’s bat-mitzva at. the Κοίαῖ- ...-. Ὁ τς 

The Board of Governors also welcomes to Israel the 


participants in our League for Human Rights Educators’ Mission ὦ 
; — “Holocaust and Hope.” 


The situation bas developed to 
the point where some children see 
life in the streets as practically. 
normal. . το eS 

“In the streets we have work. 
(crime), smoke drugs or sniff gaso- 
line,” said Marcelino, 2 10-year-old. 
“We have trouble sometimes -with 
the police, but we take care of them 
by giving them money or something 
we stole.” : ; 

Children in the streets of Bogota 
live mostly in bands of‘three to 10,” 
bedding down along roads, under-, 
neath bridges, ia parks and in caves. 
As young as six years.old, they sur- 
vive by stealing wallet$, jewelry . 
watches and car parts. Ξὶ 

The National Institute’ of Family 


BRITH 
CANADA 


"Welfare helps 150,000 juveniles εν. ἢ 


ery year. Much of its work includes 
arranging adoptions, protecting 
children and mothers from domestic 
violence and administering educa- 
tigna] and nutritional es. 
But many believe the institute 

‘only a smal) part of those 
who need assistance. 

* "In Brazil, the situation may be 
even grimmer. Brazil's cities teem 
with Latin America’s biggest popu- 
lations Of street ‘children, often 
abandoned and fawless. There may 
“be as many as'a million in the streets 
of Sao’ Paulo and half a million in 
Rid de Janeiro, -robbing, begging 
and selling: trinkets to survive. 

. Bands of girls and young boys sur- 
vive-by prostitution.- 

But while many of Brazil's esti- 
‘mated seven million homeless 
youths may never get help, new pro- 
gtammies offer hope for some. 

“Fof years I lived on the streets, 
begging’ and stealing or shining 
shoes or selling candy in the ‘sub- 
way,” says Leonardo Arcanjo. one 
of 9,000 children in these new pro- 
grammes. Arrested by the police for 
 Vagrancy, he escaped imprisonment 
ina detention centre by enrolling in 


Today, at age 15, he is tearni 
Ὑ. The programme inclades 


shelter..food and medical care anda © 


job-training project that teaches: 
.childreri-a trade of their choosing at 
one of several companies owned and 


this would weaken the party's image as a Sephardi 
On Thursday, Peretz met with Schach τὸ Voice his : 
complaints, and on Friday he called on'former Sephar- ... 
di chief: rabbi Ovadya Yosef, who heads the Shas "- 
Council of Tora Sages, to inform Yosef of his intention -~ 
to resign from the party. Yosef asked “Peretz. to. : 
activists who dislike Ῥεζεῖς beliéve that «: 
they need. him because he is a strong and 
personality for leading the party list. .- 


Ota Πἢ 


“They gave me a reason tovlive.™.) - 
(This article is the second ina seriesy 7... 


well-known ** 


Donations: της 
soughtto - 
save nine | 
children. 


ByLEALEVAVI: "| 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV.— Nine children ranging _ 
in age froma few months to 17 years~ 
could die unless $640,000 is raised to 
send them abroad for operations. 
Shelly Hoshen,. director of Yad. 
Beyad (Hand in Hand) and its Ker-' . 
én Lehatsalat (Life-saving Fund); 
said the Health Ministry has con’ . 
firmed ‘that these children cannot 
receive the required treatment in 
Israel. - τας 
They include ἃ seven-year-old* - 
boy who needs a kidney it 
in France, an 84-year-old girt who . 
needs a liver transplant, a 20-month- 
old baby who needs a heart-opera- 
tion m London (an only child after 
years of infertility), a two-year-old, 
who needs a heart operation in Bos- 
ton ‘and a 17-year-old boy who needs 
᾿ ϑοπετηδίτονν transplant in the - 
Donations can be made in any 
bank and credited to Bank Leumi 
Branch 816, account. number... 
S57871/78. oat 


operated by the state of Sao Paulo. ᾿ 
John Donahue, a Unicef. : 
sentative in Brazil; says most Brazil-- 
ian street children haven't been 
abandoned by their parents. “The 
vast majority decided on their own 
to abandon their families, because. 
their parents could no Jonger sustain 
them,” he says. “They prefer the _. 
hardships of the streets to the pover- - 
ty and violence of the slums.” For 
many, it is an escape from'parental . 
abuse aswell.” Ὁ ὃς. τιν 
Other projects to help Brazilian - 
street children have been under way!" : - 
for some time. Paulo Collen spent. 
"years on the Streets and in ἃ ‘deten-- 
tion cemtre that he decribes as a 
school for crime. Now 18, he works 
a5 ἃ computer programmer and.has . ᾿ 
written a.book about his youth: -- 
Collen's chance came in’ 1985 
when ‘he: entered an experimental |--. 
school in Sao Paulo. During the next . 
two years; he says, he met,“ bes 
who changed my life - people who “~~ 
cared ‘and-made me.feel. wanted. : 


: REGIONAL NEWS 


ngola peace talks at Cape Verde 


countries involved bas-so far made the talks on the island of Sal may The’ report said Cape Verdean 
poten a τ παν alta ier Ags Foreign Minister Silvino da Lz also ; 
; Cape Verde talks reportedly - timetable for with Part in the meeting. Ca 7 
began a day after the four coanties . drawal of Cuban and Soak Abicen’ Verde, a former Portuguese colony. πε 
announced-an agreement in princi- ‘TOOps from Angola am im- was the venue for the first face-to- 
ple for the withdrawal of-foreign Plementation of an independence face talks between Angola and 
troops from Angola and for UN- — beets alan Africa, also South Africa in the early 1980s. 
sponsored eens te neighb- "Cuba already has said it will with- _ The current negotiations are over ἢ 
᾿ μ i τοὺς ἄγαν its estimated 50,000 troops in 2 13-year war in Angola where guer- | . 
The set of 14 principles emerged Angola in exchange for South Afri- Tillas of the National Union for the 
aftera third round of U.S.-mediated can withdrawal from Namibia. Total Independence of Angola (Un- 
negotiations between Angola, Cuba _ Lisa said the delegations were 113). Supported by South Africa and 
and South Africa.in New York the . headed by Angolan Deputy Foreign the U.S., are fighting to force the 
Previous week. The next talks were Minister Ndalo Franca, his South  Cuban- and Soviet-backed govern- 
Scheduled for Geneva Aug. 2-4. No African counterpart Kobus Meiring, ™ent to share power. 

Ce ee mn, an unidentified Cuban military offi- __ Observers quoted by Lusa said | ¥ 
Cape Verde... _..-..,.. Gal and an unidentified representa- Cape Verde could be chosen as the |‘: 
Lusa quoted unidentified political ‘tive of U.S..Assistant Secretary of venue for the signing of a final peace 

observers in Cape Verde as saying State Chester. Crocker. ‘agreement. ; 


| Mexican TV 
‘anchorwoman 
shot dead 

‘by mistake’ 


will emerge at the fore,” “A: senior UN official involved in troops were shelling Afghan rebel 
Tsagolov, who served as a military the- monitoring said he was not positions on the outskirts of the city. 


Gomez, a co-anchor on the sta- 


et 
g a. 


Ν᾿ I rs carryi bout $12,000 in cash 
would ἢ Mohammad Zia dating celebrations of the al- months, killing at least 60 people. | i=. rying Ὁ p12, 4 
while Soviet paren, ἄς τον kad sent 10,000 Ada fast atthe city’s mosque a On Saturday, 16a oF you : aioe Oy ie eeriines atian κι ἃ 
ountry: τε t Afghanistan. tended by, Afghan President Naji- anda three-year-old go and six 
- "ST would Fi step gerade geerlioap bouilah‘ and other officials, Tass people peck gations api a ee ee ee ΤῈ ταῖν 
expect ἃ τ ghan capital Kabul prompted | - added: rocket attack on residential areas in mM ee νεῦνεῖο μασιὰ 


chine guns, Gomez said. About 40 to 
45 ballet holes were found in the car, 


ξ 
Ε 


‘the Soviet Union to send troops Earlier yesterday, French diplo- Kabul, Tass reported. uter, 
back and halt a military withdrawal - matic sources reached from here by AFP) (δε 


Violence flares in Thai general elections 


. BANGKOK, Thailand (AP)—Mos- 1980 and head a coalition. -. Moslems are a minority in Thai- 
lem separatists set fire to. nme rural Seven hours of polling ended δῖ 3 Jand but form the majority in the 
schools and two persons died in a p.m. (11 p.m. Israel time) with only southern province that borders Ma- 
grenade attack as 16 political parties one violent incident-reported during Jaysia. Thailand is predominantly 
battled at the polls yesterday im gen- the voting period. But Governor Buddhist. Several hundred Moslem 
eral elections. Ween Prachuab Patkul said Moslem rebels separatists, believed to be support- 
- A total of 3,606 candidates were torched the schools and a health ed by radical groups in the Middle 
contesting 357 seatsin the House of clinic and a rest house in isolated East, operate in the Thai-Malaysian 
Representatives. No party was ex- areas of southern Narathiwat Prov- border area along with bandit 
pected to gain a majority of seats,so ince on Saturday night and early groups and some Communist insur- 

. Several parties will probably team yesterday in an apparent attempt to gents. The separatists have demand- 

ἥ disrupt voting. with Malaysia. 


ΜΠ 
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Cairenes offer dawn prayers: yesterday on the occasion of the 
Moslem Id al-Adha feast of sacrifice. (AFP) 


Egyptian fundamentalists clash 


CAIRO (Reuter) — A weekend raid _ bers burst into their mosque, break- 
by radical Egyptian Moslems on a ing windows and furniture, security 
more moderate group has shown Δ sources said. The Jihad, responsible 
split in the country’s Islamic move- for killing president Anwar Sadat in 
ment. 1981, considered the toy-making un- 
Supporters of the Jihad (holy Islamic. The group also opposes ma- 
struggle) organization in the south- sic and theatre. 
erp Egyptian town of Assiut at- The Ikhwan, while also support- 
tacked gatherings of the more mod- ἱπρ the adoption of strict Islamic law 
erate Moslem Brotherhood in Egypt, is less severe in interpret- 
(Ikhwan) with knives and stoneson ing Moslem values and practices. 
Saturday, wounding 13 people. The The Ikhwan does not oppose classi- 
Tival groups, competing for support cal music, for instance. 
especially among Egyptian students, “The Jihad are fighting for their 
had a chosen the same loca- existence,” said Mohammed Ha- 
tion to ἢ peares mosey τος 18 beeb, a leading Ikhwan member in 
al-Adha, or of sacrifice. Assiut, after the clashes. He said the 


Previously unknown 
Anne Frank letter 
said to be authentic 


AMSTERDAM (Reuter) -- A 
Dutch expert said on Saturday that a 
previously unknown letter from 
Anne Frank appears to be authen- 
tic. 

The letter, and another from her 
sister, Margot, were sent in April 
1940 -- ἃ month before the Nazi inva- 
sion of the Netherlands -- to their 
penpals Betty Anne and Juanita 
Wagner, who lived on a farm in 
Danville, lowa. The Wagner sisters 
had also received rt-size pho- 
tographs of Anne 11 and Mar- 


’ tionwide results were expected this phone after he inspected the dam- carly after he dissolved parliament 

moming. - + + age, said three of the schools were on April 29, disbanded his faction- 
Prime Minister Prem Tinsulan- destroyed while the other buildings ridden coalition government and 

onda, who does not belong-to any were partially burned. But he said _ nullified a no-confidence motion ta- 

= int idely t . temporary polling stations were set bled by his increasingly vocal 
., tum to the post he has held. since up to replace those destroyed. opposition. 


‘Western diplomats in Rangooo 
were more ical. They pomted 


ἄτη τον; 
ΑΙ Ἢ out that Ne Win had proposed that ΐ 14 
δ vate entrepreneurs to invest- existin of remain in | One group of Ikhwan members Brotherhood was gaining strength in |8°t ged 14. 

---- — chi i fo. neu and eoesatage Yaak sees place τ 8 pa satel “This | was making toys to distribute to chil-_ Assiut, a traditional stronghold for | The letters will be sold at an Octo- 

5 iD ig oS" teenpts to stand ipation.” ᾿ ᾿ means business as usual-for the time | ‘dren for the feast when Jibad mem-' the more radical Jihad. ber auction in New York. , 

δ a " . τ ing,” one said. . : a eee ay Saree Py ee ee | cert 
lions Otis bo ae mated Ne Wi 

gradually hand the f 

tia τὸ others but retain-ultimate 
Hie salist. 
en ; 

ὯΣ tion today after three days οὐ meet- 


ings. O Ἑ πι ate : 
Ne Win, speaking at the opening 


and is unable to leave bed for ΄. 
jong periods. ς΄ AP. 


IS THERE REALLY 
NO PARTNER? 


Public Discussion of the article published by Bassam Abu 
Sharif, spokesman of the PLO 


“The key to a Palestinian-lsraeli settlement lies in talks between the Palestinians 
and the Israelis.” 


“The Palestinians would like to choose their Israeli 
interlocutor. We have little doubt that we could reach a 
satisfactory settlement with the Peace Now movement in a 
month. We know, however, that an agreement with Peace 
Now would not be an agreement with Israel, and since an 
agreement with Israel is what we are after, we are ready to 
talk to Mr. Shimon Peres’ Labor Alignment, or to Yitzhak 
Shamir’s Likud Bloc, or anyone else the Israelis choose to 

represent them.” 


y. And, following a serics 
of miscarriages ang cay. 
deaths of their cubs, 200 οὐδε. 


εἶ 


Is this an opening towards peace? Will it be missed? 


COME TO MEETING AND DISCUSSION 


Speakers: 
Mr. Moshe Amirav, Mr. Radwan Abu Ayyash, Professor Yitzhak Galnoor 


: sanceed in giving birth διά rais- 2 following ἃ collision with- 
+ fag her wm cub. | ARP the submarine off Yokosuka, 

ee oY hae © Lie at the month of Tokyo Bay, has 
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INTHE BEST NEIGHBORHOOD IN TOWN 


Naveh - the Company that made Naveh Avivim the very symbol 


: + Vicgint Gepth of 39metres.” = 427 11 of elegant living in Israel - now offers you a truly prestigious - : ΠΝ : 
: ἕ ae aad A apetale’ aor Cl ion a ad mip 200 αι os in Naveh Avivim's stylish Oppenheimer St. Mr. Feisal Husseini, M.K. Yair Tzaban 
crashed 450 i Wednesday, July 27, 1988 at 8:30 p.m. 


Your last chance of acquiring a new apartment in Naveh Avivim 
: Tel Aviv’s most exclusive neighborhood. 


NAVEH BUILDING CO. (1956). Ltd. 


Subsidiary of Property and Building Corp. Ltd. 
Main office: 53 Arlosoroff St. Tel-Aviv, Tel 03-241166 

[ , Τί , Thursday: 98 τ.“ ἴρ.πὶ. 

re rere nacht Sara pm. 


Leo Model Hall, Gerard Behar Centre 
THE PUBLIC IS INVITED. 


iPeace Now FWIU shy) 


P.OLB, 24288, Jerusalem, Bank account 105-925950, The First international Bank, Jerusalem main branch. 
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7 Ending the intifada in one week 


PROMISES of the extravagant sort have lon; 
been a specialty of that small, nadonalist 
conservative appendage of Herut which sports 
the ‘oddly inappropriate title Liberal. Thus it 
was a Liberai/Likud finance minister in the 
first Begin administration, the late Simha Ehr- 
lich, win over a decade ago jubilantly predict- 
‘ed that his exchange-control liberalization 
would soon turn Israel into a Middle Eastern 
Switzerland, no less. The prediction is still 
waiting to be fulfilled. 

The delay may conceivably have had some- 
thing to do with the fact that, except for a two- 
year period, the country’s government has 
during the past decade been headed by Likud 
Jeaders, as has the Treasury too. Indeed, if 
‘present-day Likud tribunes are to be believed, 
Israel’s economy has since 1977 become, if 
anything, x not Swiss-like but more thoroughly 

”* than ever. 

yreect a Likud audience at Beit Jabo- 
tinsky last Thursday, a former Liberal finance 
minister, Yitzhak Moda’i, now minister with- 
. out portfolio, pledged a swift end to Hista- 
drut-type “bolshevism’”’ if the Likud won the 
coming Knesset election. The new economic 
dispensation, Mr. Moda’i assured the faithful, 
would be based solidly on the calculus of 
profit and loss, and on nothing else. Thus if 
sky-high interest rates, needed to counteract a 
hyperinflation forced by a bogus “correct 
economy,” brought spterpriees crashing 
down, the government would this time care 

not a hoot. 

The bolshevik gnomes of Washington could 
then apparently take lessons from a Likud- 
governed Israel. A local Lee Iacocca pleading 
for a government loan to help restructure a 
local Chrysler would be turned away at the 
door. Not only would there be no offers of 
help to such Histadrut affiliates as Alliance, 
but private corporations such as Elscint, too, 
could expect no succour in time of trouble. 
The workers of Beit Shean’s Kitan, a (αὶ 
plant, and their cabinet-room defender, Beit 

_ She’an’s David Levy, could raise a ruckus 
ae hell froze hr Nobody a move. 

δὲ tough-as-nails message of economic 

hope did not entirely please all of Mr. Mo- 

da’i’s listeners. One of them in fact com- 

i of the Likud’s indifference to thé 
“plight of the 1,100 Alliance workers whose 

. plant had been closed by the Histadrut bolshe- 


viks, on the ground of unprofitability. But no 
exception is reported to have been taken to 
the Liberal leader's suggestion that the Likud 
pledge an end to the “so-called intifada” with- 
in a week of the formation of its post-election 
government. 

With the aid of precisely which measures 
that was to be achieved, Mr. Moda’i felt under 
no compulsion to divulge. But it was clearly 
understood that they must not be confined to 
the ΕΞ present already fairly repressive 
repertory of Jaw-and-order acts, and should 
include ideas long advocated by the rightwing 
iron-fisters: shoot them up, bang them in, kick 
them out em masse and don’t let any legal 
constraints stand in your way. Most mpor- 
tantly, don’t waste breath, as Labour's De- 
fence Minister, Yitzhak Rabin, does, on the 
linkage between Palestinian violence and the 
Palestinian sense of hurt. 

The idea apparently is that, once the Pales- 
tiniaus realize that they have been utterly, but 
utterly defeated, they will opt for a peace of 
total surrender. 

If practical politics were an intellectual ex- 
ercise, it might have been useful for the La- 
bour Alignment to quit the government at this 
time and transfer control of the armed forces 
to the Likud so that it could demonstrate now, 
not in November, its uncanny ability to put 
the intifada down at virtually one stroke. And 
to do so without turning Israel into a travesty 
of itself, and without turning the whole world 
against it. That might be an especially inter- 
esting exercise in the light of the recorded 
history of the intifada. 

Public memories are short, and it is pot 
often remembered today that the man who 
could “end the intifada within a week” early 
last December, had he even acknowledged 
the outbreak of any such phenomenon, was 
Prime Minister Shamir, then substituting for 
the absent Mr. Rabin. But Mr. Shamir pre- 
ferred to believe that Israel could easily tri- 
umph over its Palestinian enemy by trifling 
with it, and with its elementary national 
claims. The electioneering slogan now floated 
by Mr. Moda’i is informed by similar mental 
Ovire Laced ffering the Moda’i 

a ol Θ᾽ Ἶ prom- 
ises is actually placed at the le ha country 
τίει τὸς σβορ 86. ὈΙΥ ag a ene) 

at. 


A-hospital settlement, maybe 


OF all professions, the one dedicated to the 

healing of people rates highest in this country. 

- Oddly, it seems doctors and nurses find this 
much popularity a burden, not an asset. 

It has taken the state-hospital doctors a full 
week to consider and approve a trade-off of 
an end to their nearly eight-month-long “‘sanc- 
tions” for ape on irs government's 

gramme for a reduction of surgery -waiting- 
fist But their colleagues, the outnumbered 
Kupat Holim hospital doctors, who earlier 
figured as relative moderates, have turned the 
down. They insist on a resuscitation 

of the original ent signed by them by 
Kupat Holim, but vetoed by the Treasury, or 
an alternative to it. In the meantime, they are 
continuing with their work stoppages.. 


The nurses, too, are still up in arms. Their 
leaders are going on with their hunger strike. 
Their differences with the employers have 
been significantly narrowed down. The nurses 
have extracted a ise of a 24 per cent 
improvement in standards, meaning there will 
be nearly a quarter more of them tending to 
hospital patients. 

The only outstanding issue is now whether 
the change will be effected within 2 or 5 years. 
But the embattled nurses for some reason feel 
they cannot leave this matter to the normal 
process of negotiation. 

With all due respect to the doctors, and to 
the nurses, the reaction of lay people to such 
strange patterns of collective behaviour, can- 
not fail to be, Healers, kindly heal yourselves. 


tika emblem at least 1500 years 
before the Nazis had been 
of. The 


50 YEARS AGO 


in Palestine (160 Jews and 53 


(4,178 Jews and 409 non-Jews) 
compared with 5,747 (5.078 Jews 
the 


that the Jews of the Seleucid em- 
pire used as an altar decoration 
none other than the famous swas- 


213 were dependent on residents 
The Girst group of 12 Russian 


30 YEARS AGO. 


a Byzantine church which lay 
near the walls of an old fortress - 
Kalat Mudik, occupying the 

of this im) site 


uares forming the 
floor design July 2 25 1938)0 


Union, and what is more impor- 
tant, Russia is our mother- 
land...”” Mr. Stutzky declined to 
say whether Russian Jewish 
youth would consider coming 
bere even on a temporary basis to 


and old acquaintances here, 
“and we have all made many 
friends,” he said. None of the 
group, however, wanted to pro- 
long the visit, Mr. Slutzky 


compare living 


sia and Israel, Mr. Statzky de- 


» political 
ly, socially and culturally 
conditions are better i 


Yarkon River at two points along 
ifs course at the cost of IL15,000 a 
month. The meeting was called by 
- (Tel Aviv) Mayor Levanon in 


in the Soviet ἔδεε river. 


view of the increasing pollution of 


GEORGE MEEGAN went out for 
a stroll and walked right into the 
Guinness Book of World Records. 
’ AP reports that Meegan appeared 
at the Guinness World of Records 
exhibit in New York recently to re- 
ceive a certificate honouring his 
walk th the Americas -- ἃ 
30,604 kilometre (19.017 miles) 
jaunt that he completed in 1983 af- 
ter seven years and three months. 


POSTSCRIPT S Sa 


Meegan, a resident of Kent, En- 
gland, wrote a book about his feat, 
“The Longest 
the Human Spirit.” He walked from 
the southern tip of South America 
to the end of Prudhoe Bay in Alas- 
ka, crossing 14 countries. 

He gave his boots to the Guinness 
exhibit, and delighted the crowd by 
showing off a tattoo on his leg de- 
picting a map of his route. 


Walk: An Odyssey of | 


VILLAGERS in Trowell, Paar 
found their feet were dragging dur- 

ing a recent village dance, and no 
wonder -- they were accidentally 
glued to the floor. 

Melting glue in the recently re- 
paired floor of the dance hall had 
seeped through the cracks. “Some 
people were stuck and the dance 
had to end,” parish councillor Alan 
Wetton told Reuter. 


AMONG THE MYTHS harboured 
by the American public is the.one 
that American Jewry is exerting 
pressure for territorial concessions. 
The impression that “bleeding 
hearts” tn America are calling for 
dovish approaches seems to be held 
by outraged Israelis of the right, 
centre, and even the left. 

During a recent home leave from 
the past year's work in my native 
New York, 1 found that a point of 
agreement among polarized Israelis 
is that frightened American Jewry is 
interfering unfairly to spare itself 
the unpleasantness of Israel's deteri- 
orating image. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. If such a fable is 
fostered by the Likud it is a clever 
ploy. 

Out of hundreds of friends, reia- 
tives, and just fellow Jews with 
whom 1 have spoken here about the 
“situation,” the scores of rabbis and 
other speakers I have heard, .the 
countless editorials and articles in 
Jewish publications, and the organi- 
zational handouts and even adver- 
tisements published in the general 
media, 1 can categorically declare 
that the overwhelming point of view 
of our American brethren is sup- 
portive of Israeli government ac- 
tions. From the establishment 
down, opinion ranges from “our 
country right or wrong” to “break- 
ing their bones is OK, why not?” 

A few voices of liberal, sensitive 
friends, principally those without 
particularly close Jewish ties, hesi- 
tantly ask, “15 this the way?” They 
dare not call for peace now, but are 
terribly troubled by the images of 
Jewish conquerors, and are relieved 
to learn that many Israelis who bear 
the burden share their doubts. 


I REGULARLY rotate my Sabbath 
attendance among four Manhattan 
synagogues. I have never heard a 
word in them questioning Israeli 
policy or mentioning the negative 
aspects of the occupation or showing 
a gesture of feeling for Palestinian 
mothers who bury their sons. 

A noted rabbinical activist from 
Riverdale complained that leftwing- 
ers see just the Arabs’ side while 
“the Jews bury their dead.” A 
teacher at one of the better Jewish 
day schools in Queens, ex-Israeli, 
asked plaintively why Israeli sol- 
diers aren't allowed to shoot when 
threatened? A response about hun- 
dreds of Arabs hit by Jewish bullets 
just had no reality for her. 

When Jews were marching with 
blacks for civil rights in Mississipi 
and pushing Truman to recognize 
Israel in 1948, I was in an Irish bar in 
Rockaway Beach when Congress- 
man Leo Isaacson told of Rabbi 
Herzog’s 5, to Progressive 
Party candidate Henry Wallace. 
The patrons were a rude con- 
cerning the venerable rabbi. My 
friend Lou, who shared in that 
brawl, last week asked me what hap- 
pened since. Why is it all confused 
now? Where is the righteousness of 
our cause? How do your idealistic 
youth handle-it and serve? :_- 

It seems that in almost all walks of 
life there is a natural reluctance to 
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Only a few 
‘bleeding hearts’ 
in America 


Burton M. Halpern 


understand the extent of contempo- 
rary Jewish military might, and of 
the possibility of its being unwisely 
used. 

The Jewish weeklies are, to vary- 
ing degrees, filled with columns cry- 
ing “gevalt!” as if nostalgic for the 
days of persecuted Jews; letters bru- 
tally attack occasional calts for nego- 
tiations; and rabbis who never went 
through a Jewish-manned roadblock 
on the way home write about Arab 
intransigence in 1947. But the main 
complaint seems to be TV and press 
Teportage. ee 
No amount of objective persua- 
sion, of equating past coverage of 
the rosy Zionist wonder to that of 
the intifada, of comparing the re- 
ports of American and Israeli me- 
dia, of relating coverage of Israel to 
that of Czechoslovakia, South Afri- 
ca, Haiti, Panama, etc. in troubled 
times, or of pointing out how Israel 
has also used the press for its own 
purposes, is convincing. If the corre- 
spondents are Jewish, they are lean- 
ing over backward, or “self-hating 
Jews,” you know, or, if gentile, anti- 
Semitic. Their publishers are cater- 
ing to all those Palestinian depart- 
ment store advertisers. 

While Israelis who favour contin- 
ued occupation have their viewpoint 
on retaining the territories, aware, I 


hope, of the cost, the advantages, ᾿ 


and their own special-interest posi- 
tion, Americans have managed to 
align the rejection of conciliation 
with the rise of a new bogey. In a 
period of Jewish wealth, power, po- 
sition and ease (I even played tennis 
at the once Aryan. German town 
Cricket Club, with Yiddish now spo- 
ken on the terraces), an anti-Semitic 
figure has been found! 


FOR WANT of an actual threat, 
they have come up with an ambi- 
tious, charismatic, smooth-talking 
black minister who has the gall to 
ny hia ha occupation is a ϑυγίθη 
τ Israel, stymying growth; that the 
Palestinians are ὡς also and, in 
fact, that American resources 
should be directed to solving the 
problems of the poor. He also was 
once heard to mention amon 
friends the om uivalent of “shvartza, 
sebrring ἰο lew York Jews oan of 
is his campaign manager) 
This anti-Jackson ‘yeaa cou- 
Depa with a willingness to accept of- 
icial violence as Israeli policy -- is 
reflective of a more conservative 
American Jewish community. It is 


NEW FACES — SO WHAT! 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem: Post 

Sir, -- A great deal of hoopla is 
being made of the fact that the next 
Knesset will contain many new faces 

= younger men and, in a few (very 
few) cases, women and minorities. 
We are promised day and night that 
we are in for some splendid changes, 
and that bold new steps are to be 
taken. Sadly enough, it is just pro- 
paganda on the part of the political 
parties and wishful thinking by the 
public, clutching at straws for some 
kind of change. 


Not one of the bright new faces 
will vote against his party, even on a 
matter of conscience. Each will doc- 
ilely raise his hand in accordance 
with the instructions of the party 
whip. There will be no back bench- 
ers asking embarrassing questions. 

Since all parliamentary matters 
are settled in advance, there will be 
litle need to attend Knesset de- 
bates, and the House will continue 
to remain as empty as before. Since 
no one was elected from a specific 


constituency, Knesset members will 
remain as insulated as ever from any 
citizen trying to communicate with 

them. They are responsible to the 
party central committee, not to the 
public. Since no record is kept of 
how any MK votes, or whether or 
not he ever sets foot in the Knesset, 
the public will continue to have πὸ 
idea of what the new faces are 
doing. 

As long as there is no electoral 
reform in which citizens can vote 
directly for their representative in 
the Knesset, we will continue to see 
the same party wheeling and deal- 
ing, the same secret agreements, the 
same pork-barrel deals to maintain 
the sacred status quo. Thinking citi- 
zens have reluctantly reconciled 
themselves to the fact that there will 
be vo changes. But at least let as be 
spared the bombast of party leaders 


‘who hail these party elections as a 


“revolution.” 
ELIEZER WHARTMAN 
Jerusalem. 


FAITHFUL ITALIAN FRIENDS 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, ~ Because of the general anti- 
Israeli attitude of the Italian media 
and the strong pro-Arab trend of 
Italian foreign policy, we wish to 
point out the important political sig- 
nificance of the meeting held recent- 
ly by the Union of Democratic 
Friends of Israel in Milan. The 
meeting, attended by many person- 
alities of Milan’s cultural and politi- 
cal world, aimed at stressing the ties 
of esteem and affection which link 
many Italian democrats with Israeli 
democratic people. 

The presence of Milan's mayer 
Dr. Paolo Pilitteri, a socialist, 
great friend of Isracl and one of the 
UDAI founders, also underlined 
the great concern felt about the re- 


cent anti-Semitic incidents, which 
can be attributed to Israel's bier 
sory ον ὃν only bys a pe oo 


a yeas beet at tha meeting 
stressed the willingness of Italian 
democrats to spurn the prejudiced 
and vicious hostility against Israel 
and Israclis and condemn every at- 
tempt to exploit the Isracli-Palestin- 
ian confrontation to lash out at all 
Jews, both in Israe] and in the 
Diaspora. 

DR. GRAZIA SARTORIO, 
PROF. MARIO SCAZZOSO, 


Department of Political Science, 


Catholic University of Milan 
Milan. 


DON’T WASTE YOUR VOTE 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 
— There is much truth in what 
Yosef Goell says about the chaos in 


gen 
system (July 15). However, he 
lumps together the Likud, Labour 
and their leaders and this 
is absurd. It 15 also hard to see what 


the Likud governments αἱ ped 
fest deca OE te Bekins 
the short two-year period of the 
Peres premiership, and this in spite 
of the Likud ministers’ opposition in 
the national unity government. 

Tt seems that the purpose of ail 
straight-thinking Israelis should now 
be to prevent the possibility of the 
formation of another Likud govern- 


ment. With our present election sys- 


.tem, this can only be achieved by 


giving Labour a clear majority. By 
putting the blame for our problems 
equally on the Likud and Labour 
and by personally attacking Mr. 


Peres, Yosef Goell may prompt | 


some people to vote for one of the 
small parties, which would mean 
wasting their vote and in a way even. 
vote in support of the Likud. 

If the small radical parties succeed 
in winning some of the potential La- 
poet cote: ἘΜΩ͂Ι οὐ οος νῆμα Bod 

that would do. Our purpose should 
be to win for Labour as.many of the 
undecided votes as possible, so as to 
give ita clear majority. This purpose 
can hardly be achieved by articies 
such as the one by Yosef Goell. 


Haifa. . . DAVID SMIRYN 


rather self-satisfied, a bit intolerant, 
more isolated ‘from ‘confrontation, 
somewhat thick-skinned about the 
plight of others, at home as well as 
in Israel. 

New York Mayor Ed. ‘Koch. no 
lightweight by any means; assumed 
the typical easy extremism by urging. 
.support for the Democratic candi- 
date with the most hard-line Israel 
views of the problem, while toudly 
rejecting the biack pretender who 

to a different tune. ~° ~ 

Following is an admittedly non- 
scientific breakdown of American 
Jewry'’s attitude towards the 


Observant Jews and the Ortho- 


dox establishment prefer the status . 


quo, and are satisfied with Judea 
and Samaria under Israeli rule, with 


no concern about ‘their Arab. 


members and the West Bank 
settlements. 

Ex-Israelis, especially those from 
New York City, are mostly. violently 
anti-Arab. 

The recent ex-Russian immi- 


peso ba ier aah 
be controlled by Israeli military. 

The Sephardi millionaires, | 
ly Syrian, Thelp finance Israel's sight. 
wing politics, and enjoy hobnobbing 
with its leaders, 

For the Jewish professional offi- 
cials, educated, informed, often 
‘sensitive, the party line is the hard 
line, and it is wrong to be divisive. 
ΤΈΕΙΣ Β pet plot με μπῆκε ἰδ {πεῖ 
organizational position to - 
of their private 


what they see happening. Their ex- 
perience is so far divorced from that 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 


Last month, two deputies of ᾿ 


Yasser Arafat issued co 
statements. ‘The first by the official 
PLO spokesman, circulated in Al- 
giees On June 9, was revolutionary in 
ties ἈΠῸ ee eal Tt was the first 
time that a PLO kesman 
recognized Israel's need een 
with security. He claimed that the 
Palestinians also want peace with 


of a Jewish military’ tion force 
that they just cetece get into 
the gritty details, yet’ still feet that 
coke leamearinage barry 


ly progressive, liberalteaning, in- 
pant the “Yuppies,”: couldn't 
less. They are not anti-Israeli, 


pate all. They can’t- uriderstand 


what their connection is with this 
troubled land, usually presented: to 


them as pauperized, justanother ag- 
ive source of world conflict. It 


"has little relevance and appeal for 


them and- their American 
experience. 

SOME FACTORS are ‘constant, in 
‘all but this disinterested generation 
of largely assimilated young Ameri- 

can Jews. There is the paranoia that 
it is Jews who are still being victim- 


ized. The media is making it worse ἢ 


than it really is. There is an exagger- 
ated sense of Arab strength vis-a-vis 
Israel, and a numbing disregard of 
the negative effects of the occupa- 
tion, certainly on aliya. There is. in 


‘ fact, a general. view of Israel as a 


permanent basketcase, whose youth 
Capen the ϑόνεηταρεσ OF OTE: what- 
ever the reality of the security 
situation. — 

For many here’ there is’ sincere 
frustration, concern, and misgiv- 
ings, and their vocal reaction is char- 
acterized by irrelevant rationaliza- 
tions delivered in defiant tones -- 
highly unusual for persons whose 
immediate concerns are τα άτοπε, 
mixed datin 


ig. acceptance at good - 
postgraduate schools, and real εξ 


tate investments. 


From what I can see, working ‘ 


close to ‘an office which services 
hundreds of Italian, Irish and Amer- 
ican Indian steel workers, from as- 
siduously following a vast range of 
print and electronic media, and hav- 
ing sensitive ears in bars and cock- 
tail lounges — there has not been an 
anti-Semitic backlash. 

᾿ If not approval, there is ἃ public 
‘Jack of concern, partly because of 
bad Arab public relations, and pos- 


' sibly because most gentiles just 


don’t believe that Jews will behave 
better than anybody else in their 
own State. You do not, of course, 
get the same approving reception 
today when declaring you are an 
Israeli; not the respect, empathy, 
admiration, or interest, not at all. 


But with all the coverage of the inti- ἡ 


fada, there is an amazing absence of 
harsh criticism. 

One conceivable development on 
the American scene could be that 
the despised Jackson might have an 
influential role in a Democratic ad- 

ministration if Dukakis wins, and 
ee aber de egal 

Jimmy Carter and push 
Jews and ee at peaceful 
agreement. "t worry, American 
Jews right now would be appalled at 
the thought. 


-- (The writer is an Israeli public réla- 


tions expert who has spent the last 
year in the U.S.) 


overtures. 


Has Israel followed Kennedy's 
example and tried to strengthen the 
hand of those in the PLO hierarchy 
who want to talk to Israel about a 


two-state solution with peace and Ὁ 


security for both? No. 

On July 3, Yosef Goell wrote: 
“Since peace is in our interest, our 
leaders must develop sensitive an- 
possible change in 
Arab attitudes when lea they do come: 
it is just as crucial, howeer, to devel- 


oe He cence ΡΠΙΟ το ΟΝ τε τεῆς ἣ 


Τι dest’ ἕακο βοπείθῖνο καθοιπδα 
to discern a change 
by high officials of the PLO. Taking 


them seriously would not be wishful © 


security and he proposed direct talks thinkin; 
g and self-dejuison. Not tak- 

with no veto power by athird party. ing them seriously represents not 

‘Three weeks later. with Fatah loy- sensitive antennae but a closed 
a under ὅδε in Beirut by As- mind. 

's stooge, the deputy commander 
of Fatah found it ueceansry to don JESSE ZEL LURIE 
nounce the PLO spokesman’s peace Pleasantville, N.Y. 
UNMOLESTED 


Τὸ the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, - I neither can nor will defend 
everything that has been done on 
our side during the intifada. Civil 
Tevolt is in some respects worse than 


4 


Bat I am proud to say that’ any 
Arab -- man, woman or child — can 
walk safely and unmolested in a 
Jewish town. 


Jerusalem, 


“ Premier . 
Minister of Foreign Affairs - 
join together in Jerusalem 

, : To celebrate the 
| 40th Anniversary of the 


Av 


State of Israel 


Monday, July 25, 1988, = 
᾿ .12 Av 5748 2 
_Laromme Hotel, Jerusalem : 
Boxy ~ 800 pm eas: 
eo ᾿ ΒΥ Invitation Only ae ww 
—_——_ 


in Arab attitude. 
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» ‘Jackson, the impassioned voice of the party's 

left. In the middle was Michael Stanley Dukakis, the 

, Bominee of the Democratic National Convention, and he 
was smiling. It was exactly wherehe wantedtobe. - 

Over 16 months of campaigning, the Governor of 
Massachusetts has become an expert at hugging the 
political center. One of his favorite lines is that the old 
labels of liberal and conservative have lost their mean- 

- ing. As he accepted the nomination, he declared his credo 
for the campaign« θαι: τ. and: ahead: ‘This election is 
not about ideology; it's about competence.” The party, 
weary of being painted into an ideological corner by the 
Republicans, roared for the triumph of competence. 

He may not transport the Democratic left the way a 
Jackson or an Edward Kennedy does, but Mr. Dukakis’s 
campaign has always been aiming for a broader share of 
the market. In the general election as in. primaries, he 

’ wants to be the man in the middle: nonideological, opti- 
mistic, a cool practitioner of public policy. ἥ 

For-all of his rejection of labels, Mr. Dukakis repre- 
sents a new kind of tiberatism, one that arises naturally 
from the probiem-solving demanded of the nation's gov- 


ernors. From the'start, his candidacy was based on the — 


idea that-his party could not reclaim the White House un- 
less it reclaimed credibitiry an the economy. To do that, 
Mr. Dukakis has tried to balance the traditional liberal 


view of government as the instrument of equity with a. 


substantial dose of fiscal responsibility. Essentially, he 
promises to do more with less. ἐξ Ὑν ἢ : 

- When he talks about poor people, for example, he 
talks about getting them off welfare and into ‘good jobs 


«Ὁ... tant date ah * wot 


ΣΟΙ gest SG ὁ τον a aaa 
a°sggoa Wages” That noi only helps the poor’ he argues... 


Ὁ df,Saves the laxpayers money, thus doing well by doing . 


He rarely attaches a dollar figure to a promise. This 
often translates into a kind of well-meaning mushiness. 
For example, Mr. Dukakis called not long ago for drug 
treatment for every intravenous-drug user who wanted 
it. When pressed as to the cost and the timetable, how- 
ever, he demurred that it was a long-range goal and 
would of course require private resources as well. 

Instead of new ary commitments, instead of ἃ 
clear ideology, Mr. Dukakis offers the promise of his own 
managerial abilities. Indeed, he represents the rise of the 
managerial class in American politics, the professionali- 
zation of what long seemed a gritty, intuitive art. 

The former lecturer at Harvard's Kennedy School of 
Government — he taught there after losing a re-election 
bid in 1978 — takes a cerebral approach to public policy. 

᾿ He ts consumed with process. When he announced his se- 
lection of Mr. Bentsen as his running mate, for example, 
he proudly pointed to the process behind the choice: the 
scores of interviews with elected officials and other 
party leaders, the carefut series of background checks. 

But the process was chiefly noteworthy for an explo- 
sive political fact: Mr. Jackson found out about the 
choice from a reporter. Steeped in the passion and the 
poetry of the civil rights movement, he is the antithesis of 
managerial politics, which explains much of the distance 
between the two men in the fractious days before the con- 
vention. The side of politics that Mr. Jackson plays so 
brilliantly — intensely charismatic and sharply defined 
— often seems to escape Mr. Dukakis. Indeed, he some- 
times seems to disdain it, reflecting his roots as a cool 
good-government advocate from the Boston suburbs. 

’ As his ‘acceptance speech showed Thursday night, 
Mr. Dukakis's campaign is profoundly optimistic. It re- 
volves around the glittering vision of Massachusetts in 
his television ads — prosperous and happy and fair. What 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


oe The Orderly Rise of a New Kind of Democrat 


pres 


values.’ 


he did for his state, his campaign says, he can do for the 
country. The Governor rarely fails into the trap that so 
often snares the party’s traditional liberais, the recita- 
tion of troubles and injustices that earned them the deri- 
sive nickname, ‘doom and gloom Democrats." 

His is the m of a supremely self-confident 
man, convinced of his own abilities and the correctness 
of his judgments. This quality helped him win the nomi- 
nation with a methodical, unswerving campaign. But it 


sen & of π ὁ δ." 


‘I don’t think I have to tell any of you how much 
we Americans expect of ourselves or how much 
we have a right to expect from those we elect to 
public office. Because this election is not about 
ideology. It’s about competence. It's not about 
overthrowing governments in Central America; 
it’s about creating jobs in middle America. . . . It’s 
not about insider trading on Wall Street; it’s about 
creating opportunity on Main Street. And it’s not 
about meaningless labels. It’s about American 


—Michael 5. Dukakis, in accepting the 
Democratic nomination for President 


Matrix/ Fd Hille (Rukakis); Assoclated Preas 


Ts 
BEDS mule 
ness; it makes it particular! 

: difficult for him to admit a 
mistake. 

He initially bristled, for ex- 
ample, at the notion that he had 
made a serious error by not 
notifying Mr. Jackson earlier 
about his Vice-Presidentiat 
choice. . 

51}, Mr. Dukakis is not an 
inflexible man. The Governor 
campaigned across the coun- 
try about the moral outrage of 
aid to the contras, 

Yet he chose as his run- 
ning mate a Texan who has re- 
peatedly voted for aid to the 
Nicaraguan rebels, just one ex- 
ample of how the two men part 
on the issues. Surprisingly few 
howls came from his party, 
which after losing four out of 
the last five Presidential elec- 
tions, is finding new virtue in 
pragmatism. Mr. Jackson him- 
self was willing to push only so 
far. 

At a rally in Houston on 
Friday, Mr. Dukakis proudly declared: “‘The Republi- 
cans are a little confused. They don’t know what to make 
of this ticket.” 

He was beaming, and stil! glowing with the achieve- 
ment of the evening before, an acceptance speech that 
had elevated his brand of practical politics to something 
approaching a vision. And with Mr. Bentsen at his side, 
he was digging in his heels in the political territory he 
covets: the great American center. 


A New Theology? 
Closing the gap 
between Jews 


A Chastened Ayatollah Calls Off His Holy War 


By YOUSSEF M. IBRAHIM 


: or τὰν BAGHDAD 
¥ almost any standard, it was a: remarkable 
statement. In the equivalent of ἃ fireside chat 
except that it was read for him by.a radio an- 
nouncer, Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomejni in effect 
told the lranian nation last week that it had lost the war 
with Iraq and must now turn its attention to salvaging 
what is left of the decade-old revolution he brought about. 
Iran's decision to seek a ceasé-fire in the eight-year 
war, under ihe same United Nations resolution that it 
had rejected for a year, was not only an admission of de- 
feat. The fact that it was announced by Ayatollah Kho- 
meini, the supreme leader, was even more telling. He is, 
after all, the-man who overthrew the Shah of Iran, estab- 
lished an Islamic republic for all to see and, with it firm}; 


i Ἷ the world. oo ew Sct 
in place, challenged ‘cnc’ Nexar Haio- 


“ait means the model has failed," 


"Goon, Iraq's Deputy Forelgn Minister. ‘It will be devas- 


tating for the whole islamic fundamentalist phenomenon 

; inthe region. They have to explain why it failed. ἌΝ 
The Ayatollah's statement, was filled with the rheto- 
ric for which he is known — he spoke of “world devour- 
ers,” “Reagan's insane actions” and the “satanic at- 
I 8565 appeared to neha asa 
mask for the critical point, his seeming acknow! ledgment 
that his quest to spread fundamentalist ideology through. 
out the region was over. And he admitted that it hurt. “7 
.. know Ie is hard for you, but then is it not hard for your old. 

2. he said... ἡ ἜΝ : ie Bas 

ae strain presented a rare side of Ayatollah Kho- 


at 


meini: that of a vulnerabie and defeated leader, a man of 
dignity who asked his compatriots to accept that defeat 
is the will of God. He went on τὸ ask his people ποὶ to ques- 
tion the decision to seek peace even though Iver had 
vowed for years to score a decisive military victory and 
to replace the secular Government of President Saddam 
Hussein of traq with Islamic fundamentalist rute. 


From the start of the Iran-Iraq war in 1980, it has 
been obvious that the conflict juxtaposed not just two 
warring armies but two different ideas of government. 
Iraq, a socialist Moslem state that nurtures an active 
hostility to radical religious and sectarian movements of 
any kind, found itself threatened with a neighboring 


power whose mission was twofold: to dismantle every . 


vestige of secularism and Westernization, and to con- 
Struct ἃ religious state and export that ideal elsewhere. 


The Iranian Islamic revolution could no: live is isole- 
tion, the Ayatollah and his i aants oft: 
others adopted its model, iran 7 , fa 
and other monarchies in the Persian Gulf that have 
adopted a Western economic system beneath a veneér of 
Islamic rule found Iran’s mullas challenging the reli- 
gious legitimacy of their governments. 

“Our dear nation, the true struggler for Islamic 
values, fully realizes that struggle is not compatible with 
seeking a comfortable life,” the Ayatollah said. His vi- 
sion stemmed from interpreting Islam as an ideology re- 
quiring followers to shed all ties to both East and West 
and plunge their societies into the strictest adherence to 
Koranic law. Most Arabs interpreted this as a ride back 


. Continued on page 2 
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lraq’s Next Move 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Israel Fears That Peace 
In the Persian Gulf Will 
Unleash a Bitter Foe 


By JOEL BRINKLEY 


JERUSALEM 


HILE the rest of the world 
breathed a sigh of relief as [ran 
and Iraq began talking about a 
cease-fire, in [sracl the reaction 


was something close to anguish. 

With the exception of the world’s arms 
merchants, hardly anyone has been happier 
than Israel that [ran and frag have spent the 
last eight years at war. They were eight 
years during which Israel did not have to 
worry about Iraq's turning its army against 
this country, as it has in the past. 

If a formal cease-fire 15 signed, no one ex- 
pects [raqi battalions to start marching west 
toward “the Zionist satan," as Iraq has 
called Israel, But that would change if a new 
war broke out involving Israel, suid Shlomo 
Gazit, an Army reserve major general and 
the former head of {sruel Army intelligence. 
In that event, he said, “‘One can say with cer- 
tainty that the Iraqi Army will reach our bor- 
der and will fight in a much more compre- 
hensive way than we've known in the past."" 

In previous wars, Israel has easily routed 
the [raqi forces that joined with Syria or Jor- 
dan. During the Yom Kippur war in 1973, Is- 
raeli troops storming toward Damascus 
liquidated twa brigades so quickly that the 
Iraqis had (o call for help from Jordan. Now, 
however, Iraq's huge army, though battle 
weary, is as well (rained and experienced as 
most in the world. 

With that cancern almost certainly in 
mind, the Israeli Parhament's foreign and 
defense affairs committee spent part of 
Wednesday grilling army and intelligence 
officers about why the intelligence services 
had failed to predict that a cease-fire was 
near. The legislators complained that al a 
briefing early in the week, the officers had 
not given the committee any hint that an end 
to the war was near. Noting past intelligence 
failings, Yossi Surid of the liberal Citizens’ 
Rights Party said: ‘Any additional surpyise 
is likely to be one surprise tou many.” —- 

Israel's Defense Ministry offered only a 


TURKEY 
Mediterranean 
Sea 


IRAQ 


cautious nonstatement. ''The defense estab- 
lishment 1s looking into the significance of 
the possible end of the Iran-Iraq war," it said. 

For years {srael did all it could to keep the 
war going in the Persian Gulf, It'sold arms to 
Iran in defiance of American requests for a 
ban on such sales. Then in 1986 Israel became 
deeply involved when the United States tried 
τὸ trade weapons with [ran in exchange for 
hostages. That led to the Iran-contra affair. 

More recently, some Isracts, including De- 
fense Minister Yitzhak Rabin, suggested that 
the Iran-Iraq war might not be such a good 
thing for israel in the long run. This is be- 
cause both combatants were acquiring ever 
more sophisticated armaments including 
chemical weaponry that might eventually be 
turned against Israel. 

But whatever advanced armaments Iraq 
has acquired seem to be of far less interest to 
Israel than the missiles, aircraft and chemi- 
cal weaponry that closer Arab neighbors 
have been buying. Chemical weapons have 
figured heavily in the fran-Iraq war, and 
Syma is believed to have stockpiles of 1ts own. 


Adventures Unlikely 
“One of Israel's fears," Mr. Rabin said last 
week, "15 that the Arab world and its leaders 
will mistakenly believe thal the lack of an in- 
ternational response to the use of rockets and 
gas Jin the tran-Iraq war] affords them ἃ le- 
gitimization of sorts to employ them.” But, 
he added, ‘They know full well that in regard 
to Israet this is an entirely different matter. 
If, heaven forbid, they dare tn employ these 
means, the response will be one hundred 
times stronger.” 
Israeli military analysts suggest that even 
if the Lran-Iraq war does end, tensions in the 
Persian Gulf will contmue for months or 
years — as long as Iran 15 ruled by Islamic 
fundamentalists. For that reason, Iraq's 
armed forces are thought unlikely to take on 
new and distant adventures. 
Iraq is debt-ridden and undoubtedly tired 
of war. Foreign Minister Shimon Peres said 
last week that while “Iraq has bust up a 
-‘large army with over 50 divisions, an air 

force and missiles, the question is, will [raq 
tum to rebuilding 115 coun- 
try or turn to hegemony in 
the Arab world?” 

“We won't be able to an- 
swer right away,” he said. I 
don't think they know them- 
selves.” 

Whatever happens, some 
here wonder if Israel, 
prenccupied with problems 
in the occupied territories, 
would be ready for war. In 
an editorial last week, the 
independent newspaper 
Maariv said it hoped Israet 
had used the last eight 
years to prepare fur the day 
the gulf war ended. ‘‘ff this 
is (rue, su much the better,” 
the editorial said. “If not, 
which is perfectly possible 
in this country, then this 15 
yet another bungle that 
must be rectified al once." 


Continued from page 1 


into the 19th century. 

But the tranians were certain the message 
would spread because of two factors. One 
was the existence in the region of a large pool 
of Shute Moslems who share a spiritual af- 
finity with Iranian Shiites. Second was the 
revolutionary message of Iran that appealed 
to the “‘disinherited" — those who under the 
banner of repressed aspirations wanted to 
overthrow corrupt monarchies and to re- 
dress an unfair distribution of oil wealth. 

Although these constituencies exist, Lran 
overestimated their anger, commitment and 
ability to meet the challenge. In fact, most 
Arab Shiites viewed the chaos of the revolu- 
tion in Iran as a catastrophe. 

“It is the beginning of the end for militant 
Islam," said Ahmad Abdelgalil, an Egyptian 
diplomat here. ‘‘Fundamentalists in the re 
gion had two sources of support. Morally they 
looked upon Iran's defiance of the world and 
its success in the war as an inspiration for 
their own movements, and they took money 
from the Jranians to fund their activities.” 
Both, he said, "πᾶν now evaporated.”" 

Iran also underestimated the tenacity of 
Iraq and the degree of support Baghdad 
would receive from Arab countries, more 
than $50 billion since 1982, according to vari- 


A Voice From South Africa 


ous Arab and Western officials. “It shows 
chat most Arabs regarded the Iranian threat 
as much more menacing than the Israeli 
threat,"’ said a Palestinian, official. “All the 


Arab aid to Egypt, Syria, Jordan:and then. 
Palestinians in 40 years of war against Israel- 


is a fraction of the aid they have given Iraq in 
only six years." 

Finally, Iranian leaders -took the devotion 
of their people for granted. In eight years of 
war, [ran has fought largely with an army of 
volunteers, supporters of the Ayatollah. ‘“The 
Iraqis never depended on fervor,” said a 
Western envoy. ‘‘People here go to the front 
because they get shot if they don't.” 

Several months ago, the lack of money and 
weapons, an economic collapse at home and 
the resulting decrease in zeal among Iranian 
volunteers began to take its toll. Devastating 
reverses on the battlefield cost Iran all of its 
territorial gains of six years. Then the July 3 
downing of the Iranian airliner by the United 
States Navy, in which 290 people were killed, 
seemed to crystallize for many Iranians how 
isolated their country had become. With a 


huge Western fleet patrolling its shores, ἃ Su- - 


perior Iraqi Army inflicting unbearable pun- 
ishment and Arab rejection of its Islamic ap- 
peal, Iran's choice narrowed to one option: 
abandoning the war. 

The question now is whether Iraq, which 


. Syria? Jacques Paviowsky 
Iraqi soldier near a war-scarred portrait of Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini after the capture of the Fao Peninsula in April. : 


The Retreat of Revolutionary Islam 


started the war to blunt what it said were Ira- 
nian political provocatioris and terrorist acts, 
will fet Iran do so. “‘The Iraqis wili want. to 
-extract every. possible, guarantee, to make _; 


. life," said an Arab diplomat. “They know, .. 
iran has its back to the wall” 

One thing is certain: The Iraqis would like 
the war to end. Equally certain is their dis- 
crust of Iran. The Iraqis say the only proof of 
real peace is for the process of normalization 
to begin, including direct talks; until then, 
they will pursue the war as aggressively as 
they can. The other concession the Iraqis 
have sought is the concurrerice of the Ayatol- 
jah. “The Iraqis have always maintained 
that if acceptance to end the war came from 
Khomeini himself, it would set into motion a 
whole process of changing the attitude of the 
Iranian people and his many supporters in 
Lebanon and elsewhere,” said a, Western 
envoy. . 

It was a decision as painful “as drinking 
poison,” the Ayatollah said, but one which he 
was willing to make “‘in the interests of the 
Iranian nation.” For the man: who spent so 
many years in exile and fought so many bat- 
tles to bring forth his vision of an Islamic re- 
public, making that statement must have 
been like drinking poison. 


‘Coloreds’: Caught Between Black and White 


By WESSEL EBERSOHN 


PLETTENBERG BAY, South Africa 
IN the small Eastern Cape town of 
Grahamstown, Constable David Patrick 
Goosen of the South African police was 
sentenced to death in May for the mur- 
der of a black teen-ager, whom he killed 
while on duty in July 1986. A month or so 
earlier on Durban's Golden Mile, the coun- 
try’s most popular beach strip, a university 
dropout named Robert McBride had planted 
a bomb that killed three young women. 
Superticially not much related the inci- 
dents to each other. In one case, the killer 
was a policeman and the victim was black; in 
the other, the killer was an urban guerrilla 
and the victims were white. Yet the forces 
that drove both men to their crimes showed 
similarities that illuminate the ‘Strange, 
divided loyalties and conflicting influences at 
work in this country's colored communities. 
Both Mr. McBride and Mr. Goosen are offi- 
cially classified as coloreds — members of a 
mixed-race group of some 2.5 million people, 
smaller than the white population, and about 
one-tenth the size of the black population. 
Both men tried at different times in their 
lives to make themselves acceptable to, or 
even unconsciously (o associate themselves 
with, the white group. 
in the case of Mr. McBride, that period 
ended with what he saw as rejection by his 
white fellow students at Natal University. As 
for Mr. Goosen, he was reaching for accept- 
ability at the time of the shooting in the black 
township of Lingelihie, As a child, Mr. 


Wessel Ebersuhy tsa novelist who lives in 
Knysna Forest, near Pleuenberg Bay, Cape 
Pravince, South Africa, 


we Associated Press 
David Patrick Goosen (right) and his warrant officer, Leon de Villiers, were both sen- 
tenced to death for the murder of a young black man. 


McBride identified strongly with the African 
part of his heritage. His father was a dark 
child who was rejected ‘by his fair-skinned 
colored parents and who identified with black 
nationalists from an early age. When Robert, 
the son, took an active part in the 1976 school 
rebellion and adopted so-called Black Con- 
sciousness views, his father was delighted. 
Those were momentous times. He was on the 
receiving end of police violence and was a 


leader of the resistance at the college he at- 
tended. In his own mind, he was-a fighter for 
justice. 

But by 1981, when he gained admission to 
the University of Natal, the battles with the 
police and the unrestrained Black Consciots- 
ness responses they provoked seemed. to be 
part of a different world, one he had left be- 
hind. He started asking his parents about the 
European branch ef his ancestry, trying to 


force his company on reluctant white stu- 
dents and acquiring a fair-skinned girlfriend, 
one who did not look colored, 8}} in an attempt 
to form a connection that was bound to fail al- 
most anywhere in South Africa. The white 
students showed no interest in the pushy. 
young colored. Accompanying his girlfriend 
in public was an ordeal, and then his father 
began to hold him in contempt. 

Thus insulted, Robert McBride rebounded 
from the humiliation of his experience with 
the white world by wearing an Afro hair 
style, making friends with black Africans, 
cultivating a taste for African music, spend- 
ing all his spare time in the sun to darken his 
skin and badgering his parents for informa- 
tion regarding his African ancestry. He re- 
sumed his political struggle, joining the Af- 
rican National Congress. 

- In the period leading up to June 1986 when 


he planted the bomb in Magoo's bar he. 


seemed to be almost two personalities, one of 
them carefree and loving and the other ir- 
ritable and angry. It was almost as if the 
struggle between black and white South Af- 
rica were being waged inside him. 


Too Dark To Pass 


Constable Goosen, who had been part of a 
police patrol sent into Lingelihle black town- 
ship to keep the peace, was also a man strug- 
gling to establish his identity. He had Cauca- 
sian features, but a complexion too dark for 
him to pass as white. As a young man he had 
been turned out of hotels, bars and buses that 
admitted whites only. That he even tried to 
gain such access shows how hard he was 
trying to gain some sort of acceptance 
among white people. . ὁ 

He worked hard at compensating for his 
humiliations by joining the police, trying to 
excel in everything he did and showing him- 


self ready to do almost anything to keep the 
white friends he had made. It was because 
members of the unrest unit seemed to accept 
him that he applied for a transfer co their 
group. The police unit was a bad place for 
any man, but worse for one with an identity 
problem. {t was regularly stoned and gaso- 
line-bombed and sometimes fired on. It often 
came upon the burned and mutilated bodies 
of necklace victims — executed with burning 
automobile tires around their necks — some 
of whom were police colleagues, men with 
whom Mr. Goosen had trained and worked. 
Before entering the township on the day of 
the killing, the group of policemen, white and 
colored, cut into the veins on the inside of 
their forearms and pressed them against 
those of their fellows, mingling their blood. 
He had finally been accepted. Later that day 
they kicked and beat 18-year-old Wheanut 
Stuurman with their gun butts until he was 
almost unrecognizable, Then they took him 
own to the river that passes near the town- 
ship. Mr. Goosen held the gun to the black- 
teen-ager's head and a shot was fired. On the 
way back, the warrant officer in charge of 
the patrol asked him, derisively, “Coolie, how 
do you feel now?" Apparently he was not © 
feeling too bad. He made a thumbs-up sign | 
and winked. Mr. Goosen and the warrantoffi- 
cer, after their fellow officers testified 
against them, were both sentenced to death. 
Both Mr. McBride and Mr. Goosen had” 
sought an acceptance that could never be 
realized in a society in which a person's 
Status is still largely a question of the racial 
group to which he belongs. Both suffered in- 
tense humiliation at the rejection they ex- 
perienced, and both reacted violently. There 
can be no doubt that the seed from which 
each of the crimes grew was essentiaily the 
same. As for the victims, their only involve- 
ment was that they were the ones who died. 


ssare Iran wilbnever again thinkiol forcing it-o.+ 
. self militarily or idepjogically-on their-way of .- 
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By ELAINE SCIOLINO 

ToKyo 
IN a parting toast at a banquet in Beijing, For- 
eign Minister Qian Qichen of China told Secre- 
tary of State George P. Shultz that “the door of 
China is forever open to you.” President Cora- 
zon C. Aquino of the Philippines said goodbye by 
lauding him as “our true and trusted friend, a 
friend to me and our people.” And after Mr. Shultz's 
luncheon address in Jakarta, one of his Indonesian 
hosts invited him to come back next year, either as 

a professor or a businessman. 

Wherever he went on his 16-day farewell tour of 
the capitals of Asia, which ended last week, the Sec- 
retary of State was greeted with the same mes- 
sage: We will miss you. Unlike many of his prede- 
cessors, Mr. Shultz never had to be asked twice to 
visit Asia. While the former economics professor 
seems paipabiy uncomfortable in such volatile 
places as the Middle East, he clearly feels at home 
in a part of the world where he can have impas- 
sioned arguments about tariff barriers and import 
quotas with Asian leaders while playing 36 holes of 
golf. 

“He would have made a great Prime Minister of 
Japan," said an ambassador representing an Asian 
country in Tokyo, praising Mr. Shultz as a man of 
patience and honesty. 

Toa great extent, the Reagan Administration has 
been lucky in Asia. There have been no diplomatic 
disasters, no Americans held hostage or terrorist 
bombings of American targets. 

Four decades after World War 11, much of the re- 
gion enjoys unprecedented prosperity and the Com- 
mounist threat seems much less overt. The upheav- 
als in the Philippines and South Korea have 
produced democracies, however fragile. Vietnam 
has begun to withdraw its troops from Cambodia, 
and in what may signal an important step toward 
ending their decades-long split, the Soviet Union 
and China have agreed to hold special talks by the 
end of next month on resolving the war in Cambo- 
dia. Japan has taken steps to help narrow its trade 
surplus with the United States, which was a stag- 


gering $60 billion last year. 
Bases and Balanced Trade 


But in South Korea, a sizable minority blame the 
United States for the division with the North at the 
end of World War I and are calling for the removal 
of American troops from their country. In the Phil- 
ippines, it is by no means clear whether two Amer- 
ican military bases will be allowed to remain when 
the 41-year-old lease expires in 1991. 

In Tokyo, Mr. Shultz acknowledged that Washing- 


ton may never again have a balanced trade rela- . 
tionship with Japan. And. American officials-can... 
only watch as Japan begins to translate its eco- . 


nomic might into political influence around the 
world in a way that the United States can no longer 
afford to. 

In Bangkok this month at the annual meeting of 
the six-nation Association of South East Asian Na- 
tions, the foreign ministers present were stunned 
when Foreign Minister Sosuke Uno of Japan, ἃ non- 
member, broke with traditional Japanese passivity 
to announce a plan to create and pay for an interna- 
tional peacekeeping force for Cambodia. Japan has 
offered to help finance postwar reconstruction in 


Gorbachev appears determined to shape a more 
active policy in East Asia. It has signaled that the 
Soviet withdrawal from Afghanistan might provide 
a model for Vietnam in Cambodia and has sent 
emissaries throughout East Asia urging the dis- 
mantiing of the American bases in the Philippines. 
As elsewhere, Moscow has also replaced its old- 
guard ambassadors with more sophisticated and 
savvy diplomats. 

But until the Soviet Union is abie to substantially 
expand its trade and economic relations with most 
of Asia, where economics drives most other poli- 
cies, Soviet infiuence will remain limited. “Their 
salesmen may be dressed better,” said an Amer- 
ican official traveling with Mr. Shultz. “But the 
goods they have to sell are very limited.” 

Nonetheless, the new Administration will inherit 
challenges in Asia. ‘In the old days, there was no 
question that other people wanted us around,” 
State Department official said. ‘Now the eavirier 
ment looks a lot more benign and the challenge for 
the United States wiil be to find a convergence of in- 
terests with a whole new generation of leaders."" 
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Some Kind Words in Asia 
Do Not Dispel a Sense 
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Although Mr. Shultz praised Japan for ὦ 
stimulating economic growth — thus rais-"-_ 
ing demand for American and other for--. - 
eign products — there is a realization that, 

the United States and Japan may never - ἢ 
have a balanced trade relationship. 


The United States is concerned about 
South Korea's fragile democracy-and ris- 
ing anti-Americanism. Mr. Shultz voiced . 
Qualified support for ἃ series of recent 
proposals by President Roh Tae Woo for - 
interim steps toward reunification with 


Mr. Shultz failed! to wan wr stigtn it : 
the Chinese would stop selling fong-rarige.. . 
ballistic missiles to the Middle East. But: - 
the U.S.-China relationship is delicate— . 
each depends on the other as acounter- ᾿ 
weight to Soviet influence in Asia — and - 

China's cooperation is needed on Cambo- - 
dia, so Washington is not going to Push 


The United States is encouraged by 
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In his travels iAsia this month, Secretary os - ὸ; 
of Staie George Ρ. Shultz discussed many Bone Gries 
touchy subjects, among them trade and ©. 
fefugees. He made clear that the era of 
unrestricted access to American markets 
was over, and acknowledged that the 
decade-long strategy for dealing with 
refugees is not working. Here are some 
other issues that came up along tk the way. . 


‘Gamma: Listison/Robery Nickelaberg, 


Vietnamese soldiers i in Cambodia... 


Iran and Iraq, to send civilians to help the United 
Nations monitor a cease-fire in the Iran-Iraq war 
and to particip?' : in a United Nations peacekeeping 
force in Afghanistan now being organized. 

These developments inevitably feed the growing 
perception throughout Asia that the United States 
is a great power in decline, a view that Mr. Shultz 
tried hard to dispel. ‘Our academic community 
wonders if America can ever be restored to its for- 
mer glory,” said a South Korean political science 
professor, Chongwook Chung, director of the Center 
for International Affairs at Seoul National Univer- 
sity. He believes that his country must adjust by 
developing a stronger diplomatic and trade rela- 
tionship with Western Europe. 

Meanwhile, the Soviet Union under Mikhail S. 


‘Lumpur 5 
SINGAPORE 
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ment that would lead to the withdrawal of 


China's willingness to help reacha settle. .. 


Vietnamese oops fromi Cambodia. Hanoi * "ἢ 


Philippines 


AUSTRALIA" 
Pires in 1991. 


Officials and representatives of the four - 
Cambodian factions plan to meet for the... 
first time this week in Jakarta. =~ 


The United States hopes that negotia- 
tions for an interrm agreement fortwo . ᾿ 
American military bases canbe con-  - 
cluded soon. At issue: the Filipinos want 
more money. There are no predictions as 
to the bases’ fate after the contract ex- 


Foreign Policy Is the Last Refuge of a Lame-Duck Team 


By STEVEN V. ROBERTS 


SANTA BARBARA, Calif. 

OREIGN affairs presents a singular opportunity 

for a lame-duck Administration. The time has 

passed for new domestic initiatives, and White 

House nominees for judgeships are languishing 

on Capitol Hill, while the political world has shifted much 
of its focus to the campaign trail. 

Still, the President remains largely in control of the 
Government's foreign policy, in great and smaller mat- 
ters, until the day he leaves office. When the Iranian Air- 
bus was shot down, when the ccuse-fire in the Iran-Iraq 
war was announced, when the Nicaraguan Government 
expelled the American Ambassador and closed down a 
major newspaper, President Reagan reclaimed center 
stage. 

But for the most part i is Secretary of State George 
P. Shultz who has walked onto that stage and taken the 
leading role in the Administration. 

White House officials who are here with the Presi- 
dent during his vacation have wondered openly what is 
driving Mr. Shultz to make repeated, almast frantic trips 
around the world. One official said the answer lay in the 
67-year-old Secretary's own words: ‘What am I saving 
myself for?" 

The reply could actually serve for the entire Reagan 
Administration as it eniers it: {.nal six months in office. 
Senior Administration officials radiate eagerness to take 
a final stab at many problems that remain unresolved, 
before either Michael S. Dukakis or George Bush moves 
into the Oval Office. One Administration official de- 
scribed Mr. Shultz's Asian journey, which ended last 
week, as ‘‘one last touching of the bases, to see what can 


Correction 

Achart on third world missile deployment in The Week 
in Review on Jul-- 3 was incorrectly labeled. The headline 
should have said that the chart listed only “nuclear capa- 
ble” misstles (defined as those with a range of greater 
than 197 miles and a payload of greater than 1,100 
pounds), and the footnote should huve said thet countries 
listed with question marks were reported !o be sevking 
the missiles indicated, not that they already had them. 


Frank C. Carlucci. and President Reagan. 


come out of it."* Then, he added, "Τὸ date, it's not much.” 

But the Secretary seems undeterred by the meager 
results of his travels so far, and plans to fly to Central 
America early next month to meet with the Presidents of 
Guatemala, Honduras, ἘΠ Salvador and Costa Rica. He 
was there just last month. He may also go to the Middle 
East later in the summer. 

One reason for the Secretary's new celebrity in cen- 
ter stage ts the tack of competition. His principal rival for 
many years, Secretary of Defense Caspar W. Weinber- 
ger, has retired, replaced by Frank C. Carlucc. Mr. Car- 
jucci lacks the close relationship with President Reagan 
that Mr. Weinberger enjoyed, and lately he has been dis- 
tracted by the Pentagon arms-purchasing scandal. The 


man who replaced Mr. Carlucci as national security ad- mu 


‘The White House? Pete Souzu ~ 
Secretary of State Shultz in the White House with Colin L. Powell (left), the national security advisér; Defense Secreary.. 


viser, Lt. Gen. Cohn L. Powell, is Praised for his mana- 
gerial competence, but he is not an initiator of policy: 
“Everyone who is in there now is a caretaker to 


some extent, except for Shultz," a senior Administration _. 


official explained, Mr. Shuitz can do some things that no’ 
one else can. He raises the visibility of an rssue-wherever 
he goes, as he plans to do in Central America next month., 
The point of his trip, officials here say, is to nudge the re- * 
gion's leaders into being more critical of the Sandirtista | 
Government in Nicaragua, while demonstrating to Con: 
gress that the Adiiinistration is trying every diplomatic 
avenue in its pursuit of peace. 

Whether or not the Central American presidents and” 
the members. oe 7 


6 in office running mort the 


agree with Mr. Shuitz,- ‘they ὁ. Η 
 βόβίενε anything, he" 


Secretary can also make decisions on the 
τ spot, without channeling them through the. 
cumbersome Washington bureaucracy. 
Another reason for Mr. Shultz’s hyper-. 
activity is that a number of issues seem to 
’ be ripening at the same time. In Asia,.Viet- 
nam seems willing to consider withdrawal 
εὐ of its forces from Cambodia, and during his 
trip, the Secretary: was able to encourage 


key role -in encou talks’ that could 
lead to a withdrawal of Cuban troops from - 
Angola and to:independence for Southwest. . 
Africa, also called Namibia. - 
| |. . White .House officials say that Mr. 
Shaitz is.no “lone ranger,”. roaming the 
world on his own. The President ‘approves - 
οἵ his travels, they say, and Mr. Shultz gets: ~ 
along well with other. senior Defense De- 
partment and ‘National Security Councit of- 
: ficials.”. ᾿ 
᾿Βυῖ there i is still ‘some tension and jeal- 
‘ousy in the White House, and some officials 
here have. taken up a-version of the chant, 
“Where was e?" that Democrats 
used to taunt Vice President καρ during 
_wheir ‘convention last week. The sarcastic 
_refrain ‘at the Western White. House is 
_ “Whereis George?" 
As-he-races towa: 


Of his Cabi-' 


"net “career, Mr; ‘Shultz faces eriormous hurdles, both 


abroad and at home. The Middie East; for ali the effort he ᾿ 
has expended, seems no closer to settlement. The treaty 
banning intermediate-range nuciear | :with the. 


τ᾿ Soviets was a triumph, but -hopes ‘have’ faded that a -— 


Jarger pact reducing long-range strategic arsénals can 

_ be-conipletéd this year. Even. while Nicaragua seems to 

* be” undermining the peace Process in Central America, 
Eee ph persuading ¢ concede that they have virtually - 

it to 

coe κὶ ing Congress: supply arms for the 
‘That all leaves Mr. Shiulta. in’ an exposed i : 

he presses on with his travels: “Most of the pos ar his 
own,” said a senior Administration official. “It hedoesn't - - 
IW look a litgle silly.” es 4 


an informal meeting of Asian countries in a 
Jakarta this week to discuss the matter. In- — 
southern Africa, Washington has played a « 
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& Trends 

A Leap Toward Closing 
The Basic Gap Between 
Christians and Jews 


By PETER STEINFELS 

EITHER fanfare nor controversy 

surrounded the Episcopal Church’s 

- endorsement earlier this month of 

, wi 4 document called “Guidelines for 

Christian-Jewish Relations." But the action 

was enough to start some Jewish and Chris- 

tian leaders talking about a whole new era in 
relations between their faiths. 

At the heart of the historic debate is the 
concept of “Christian supersessionism” — 
the notion that Christianity has replaced or 
Superseded Judaism. By repudiating super- 
sessionism, the Episcopal General Conven- 
tion, which was meeting in Detroit, endorsed 
an approach called for last year in a study 
ein ἴαμα _ the eran Church 

-) and in a resolution passed by the 
United Church of Christ. . 

Parallel developments have occurred in 
Roman Catholicism, including a 1975 state- 
ment by the American bishops on Catholic- 
Jewish relations, Vatican instructions on 
Preaching and teaching about Judaism 
issued in 1985 and several papal addresses to 
Jewish communities. 

As the Episcopal guidelines note, ‘From 
the early days of the Church, many Christian 
interpreters saw the Church replacing Israel! 
as God's people. . .. The Covenant of God with 
the people of Israel was mistakenly seen only 
as a preparation for the coming of Jesus. As a 
Consequence, the Covenant with Israel was 
considered to be abrogated.” 

The consequences of such a view, the 
guidelines conclude, have been “fateful.” The 
Judaism of Jesus’ day and after was regu- 
larly denigrated, often as “ἃ fossilized reli- 
gion of legalism.” Quite to the contrary, the 


guidelines insist that “Judaism in the time of 
Jesus was in but an early stage of its long 
life.” 

“‘Under the leadership of the Pharisees, the 
Jewish people began a spiritual revival of re- 
markable power," the guidelines say, eventu- 
ally giving birth to Rabbinic Judaism and 
laying the foundation for ‘‘a strong and crea- 
tive life through the centuries.” 

Rabbi A. James Rudin, director of inter- 
religious affairs for the American Jewish 
Committee, explained the importance of this 
shift in tive. 

“In 1948," he said, “the World Council of 
Churches declared anti-Semitism ‘a sin 
against God and human life," and for 40 years 
major Christian bodies have been condemn- 
ing anti-Semitism, repudiating the idea that 
the Jewish people are somehow collectively 
guilty for Jesus’ death and trying to remove 
anti-Jewish references from their textbooks 
and their liturgies. This vital work must con- 
tinue, of course, but something equally im- 
portant is now emerging — efforts by many 
churches to seek a positive theological under- 
standing of Jews and Judaism.” 


Remembering the Holocaust 
These churches readily admit they are re- 
examining past assumptions about Judaism 
out of the conviction that these beliefs con- 
tributed to anti-Semitic atrocities and, above 
all, to the Holocaust. But they also find bibli- 
cal grounds for questioning supersessionism, 
citing, for instance, St. Paul’s words in the 
Book of Romans that God has not rejected his 
people and that his promise is irrevocable. 
Abandoning supersessionism, however, 
raises difficult questions for Christians. 
Other scriptural passages seem to support it, 
as does much Christian theology. For some 
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Christians, the idea that the church is the 
new Israel seems logically necessary if Jesus 
is the definitive revelation of God or the 
unique source of salvation. This group in- 
cludes many evangelicals and fundamental- 
ists who profess a special regard for the Jews 
as the people of the Bible and are often strong 
supporters of the state of Israel, but who also 
emphasize the Christian’s obligation to con- 
vert others to the Gospel. 

The statements by the Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians, Catholics and United Church 
of Christ do not pretend to have complete an- 
swers. They simply express a determination 
to seek an understanding within a framework 
that acknowledges God’s ongaing covenant 
with the Jews while reaffirming the belief 
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that the one God worshiped by Jews and 
Christians has been truly revealed in Jesus. 

In addition to voicing a continuing concern 
about anti-Semitism, they urge church mem- 
bers to learn about Judaism as it defines it- 
Self and not simply in terms traditionally as- 
signed it by Christianity. : 

Ultimately, said Rabbi Leon Klenicki of the 
Anti-Defamation League, this movement be- 
yond supersessionism “‘requires Christians 
to rethink the Christian mission in the 
world." But it should also encourage Jews 
“to think about the meaning of Jesus and the 
mission of Christianity as a way of bringing 
all humanity to God,” he said. ‘‘Perhaps what 
God is asking is a cooperative venture.” 


That idea is contained in the Presbyterian 


‘ 
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Disputation between 
Jewish and Christian 
scholars, from a 1483 
woodcut by Johann von 
Armssheit oe 


study paper, which calls Christians and Jews 
ro A om by in waiting.” Though different un- 
derstandings of the Messiah may make the 


"waiting of Jews and Christians distinct, “We 
Lak salt with eager longing for the a 


ment of God's gracious reign upon the ea 
-— the kingdom of righteousness and peace 
foretold by the prophets,” the paper states. 
And while waiting, both Christians and Jews 
are “called to the service of God in the 
world.” , ᾿ ; 
Would a theological devetopment like the 


᾿ abandonment of Christian supersessionism - 
really have any practical impact? Many peo- 


ple are doubtful, and a recent report in the 
Protestant journal The Christian Century on 
Presbyterian-Jewish discussions 


"Suggests that Jews, in particular, are often 


impatient with this kind of theorizing. 

They want to concentrate on concrete 
issues like Christian proselytism of Jews and 
Christian attitudes toward the state of Israel. 
Theological notions about covenant can seem 
airy compared with concerns like those of 
ρας μον i plotsed ver Austria's Com. 
John Paul aver 
plicity with Nazism during a visit there last 
month and did not mention Jewish victims 
when he spoke at the Mauthausen concentra- 

- tion camp. The various statements repudiat- 
ing supersessionism en a δε 
proselytizing recognize tha prom! 
of the land of Israel is central to Judaism. 
But their carefully hedged statements are 
far from. resolving the practical or political 
questions these issues pose. 

Yet the power of underlying theological 
concepts was certainly apparent when an un- 
precedented number of scholars came to- 
gether at Oxford this month to attend 
“Remembering for the Future,” a confer- 
ence on the Holocaust. Half of the more than 
200 scholarly papers concerned the attitudes 
of Christians and Jews before, during and 
after the Holocaust, and scores of papers un-. 
derlined the pivotal role of theological beliefs 
in moving individuals and churches either to 
acquiesce in the attempted destruction of 
Jewry or to resist it. ᾿ 

“Almost everybody possesses implicit or 
explicit theological beliefs, and: people act 
upon them,” said Rabbi Rudin of the Amer- 
ican’ Jewish Committee. “In the long run, 
statements like the ones these churches have 
made can have an enormous effect.” 


The White Sox Are a Public Amenity Now 


rae eed 


What Taxpayers and Their Teams Do for Each Other | 


By ISABEL WILKERSON 


CHICAGO 


WO generous suitors and an inamorata who likes 

money have been providing melodrama here for 

months. [t has been a long-distance, very public, 

often extravagant affair that begs the question: 
What won't a state do to get — or keep — a major league 
team? 

In this case, the suitors are Illinois and Florida. They 
both want the Chicago White Sox. For now, Illinois has 
kept the team with the promise to build a new $150 mil- 
lion stadium in Chicago, to maintain it and even to cancel 
the renc.if the team does not draw enough fans. 

But Florida has told team officials that if Chicago 
doesn’t (reat ther right, St. Petersburg is waiting. City 
and state offictals there are drafting a plan to move the 
White Sox into the nearly completed Suncoast Dome if I]- 
linois does not stick to its stadium schedule. 

The same story has played out around the country as 
team after team has been courted by cities eager to have 
major league anything. Last March, the St. Louis Cardi- 
nals of the Nationa! Football League became the Phoenix 
Cardinals, despite promises of a new stadium jn St. Louis 
and overtures Irom Columbus, Ohio. Before that, the Bal- 


timore Colts went to Indianapolis, and the Oakland Raid- 
Hed mae to Los Angeles, each leaving embittered fans 
ind. 

The Dodgers and the Giants did the same to New 
Yorkers 30 years ago, but there were no bidding wars 
then; the teams simply picked up and moved to Califor- 
nia. The competition of the 1980's, on the other hand, typi- 
cally involves taxpayers’ money. 

The Raiders, barely free from a seven-year court 
battle over the move from Oakland, announced last year 
that they were leaving Los Angeles for nearby Irwindale. 
But that was not before several other cities, including 
Phoenix, Sacramento, Calif., and Jacksonville, Fla., of- 
fered to spend huge amounts to build the team a stadium. 

The deals and promises illustrate how seriously 
cities take their sports. Some identify their teams with 
their towns. A major league franchise means tens of mil- 
lions of dollars to the local economies and prestige that is 
incalculable, proponents say. And some politicians have 
come to view their stadiums as public amenities, like 
Parks and convention centers. 

Studies commissioned by the state of Illinois said the 
White Sox contribute about $100 million to Chicago's 
economy in the form of everything from tavern sales to 
taxes on players’ salaries. But Dr. Robert Baade, an 
economist who teaches at Lake Forest College in subur- 


ban Chicago, concluded in a study tast year that sports 
teams have “no positive effect’ on three important 
measures of economic growth: personal income, retail 
sales and manufacturing activity. 

There are discouraging precedents, too. Some cities, 
such as New Orleans and Pontiac, Mich., are still trying 
to pay off huge operating deficits from stadiums built in 
the 1970’s with glowing promises of revenue. 

But while some economists say the expenditures do 
not make sense, the debate has often been waged on less 
than rational grounds, “1᾽}} bleed and die before I let the 
Sox leave Chicago,” said Gov. James R. Thompson. 
Meanwhile, a St. Petersburg development group flew 
White Sox executives to Tallahassee in a Lear jet and 
promised them a $10 milJion loan. At one point, an official 
of the group said, “If there’s something else 
the White Sox need, I hope they teil us." 

As Governor Thompson cajoied legislators before a 
midnight vote on the stadium deal last month, Demo- 
cratic State Representative John Dunn shouted: “What 
in the name of heaven are we doing at this hour with our 
top-ranking politicians on this floor when we can’t take 
care of the children, we can’t take care of the poor and 
we can't take care of the people who need our help?" 

The next week, Governor Thompson sat at home 
plate in Comiskey Park, home to the White Sox since 


1910, and signed the deal. With that gesture, the state 
agreed to move out 100 families, demolish their homes 
and build a $150 million stadium across from Comiskey 
Park, Illinois will also spend $8 million on a electronic 
scoreboard and $2 million a year on maintenance. 

If the stadium is not completed in time for opening 
day 1991, the state must pay the team a $5 million pen- 
alty. And if the state has not acquired most of the new 
site before Oct. 16, the team can void the contract. 

The team will pay no rent if attendance falls below 
1.2 milJion, but must part with a percentage of revenues 
if the team draws more than that. Attendance fell from a 
record 2.1 million in 1984 to 1.2 million last year, and is 
expected to be about 1 million this season. (The unsubsi- 
dized Cubs, by comparison, drew just over 2 million last 
year, up from 1.5 million in 1983.) State officials even 
agreed to buy up to 300,000 White Sox tickets in low-at- 
tendance seasons. — 
Critics see a troubling precedent. “‘Now if McDon- 
aid’s comes to us and says they want to move their head- 
quarters to Antarctica, what do we do?” asked State 
Senator Judy Baar Topinka, a Republican. 

One legislator said the money the state was spending 


-on the White Sox would buy 7,500 new teachers and place 


2,800 people in nursing homes. Another suggested that it 
might be cheaper for the state to just buy the team. 

Dr. Jerome Ellig, an economist with Citizens for a 
Sound Economy, a public interest group based in Wash- 
ington, said, ‘Why on earth would you take money from a 
poor family that doesn’t care about baseball and would 
rather be bowling and give it to players and owners who 
are millionaires?" 

᾿ But sports is not like other businesses, said Samuel 
Kaplan, who teaches sociology at Northwestern Univer- 
sity. Because of the intense loyalties inspired by sports 
teams and encouraged by American culture, he said, 
people accept a “municipal socialism” to protect this 
source of identity. “Fans see the team as belonging not to 
the franchise but to the fans and the community,” he 
said. de wile the few institutions that really repre- 
sents the city even though most teams have - 
ing at all to do with the city.” τοῖς 
τς The White Sox controversy has shown many fans to 
be touchy on the subject. “If your wife is cheating on you, 
do you give her money to rendezvous with her lover?” 
R. B. Rowland of Wilmette, Il, asked in a letter to The 
Chicago Sun-Times. 

But Paul Jenson, a spokesman for the White Sox, 
asked another question: “15 it worth it for the state to let 
the team go and take the black eye? Or go into business 
with the team and share its profits in the good times?” 


Verbatim: 
A Schoolgir!’s Life 


“We often listen to the radio as 
times are very exciting, having.a 
frontier with Germany and being a" 
small country-we never feel safe.’ - 
Margot Frank | : 

Anne Frank's sister, Ὁ 

in one of two letters the Jewish girls serit to two 
pen pals in Iowa in April 1940, the month before 
the German invasion of the Netherlands. The 
eters have just come to light. ; 
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film, | seems 


closer to his 


tastethanlast ς᾽ 
year’s popular 
sensation. 


By MY! RA FORSBERG 


Γ 20 years, Basil Pascali 
‘has meticulously recorded 
his observations of the mun- 
dane activities on a sun- 


drenched Aegean island and - 


sent them to the Sultan in Constanti- 
nople. But as World War | approaches 
and the end of Turkish rule on the 
Greek isfand looms, this man of inac- 
tion is tortured by questions. Who has 
been reading his reports? Why have 
they never been answered? And 
above ail, what has this life of pérpet- 
ual letter-writing signified? 

As this good and faithful servant 
dispatches his missives, a shadowy 
English archeologist saunters onto 
the island. Pascali is irrevocably 
drawn to this fellow outsider, and 


with a Viennese painter named — 


Lydia, they eventually form a tragic 


triangle. Ultimately, like the doomed _ 


Ottoman Empire itself, these three 
souls are-slouching inexorably to- 
ward their own ruination. 

Starring Ben Kingsley, Charles 
Dance and Helen Mirren, ‘‘Pascali’s 
Island" was written and directed by 
James Dearden. This portrait of the 
informer as ἃ middle-aged man could 
not be further from the sleek Manhat- 
tan characters he created for a roller- 
coaster screenplay that won him an 
Oscar nomination and a wave of femi- 


nist fury. For Mr. Dearden is the Brit- ~ 


ish writer who transformed his own 
42-minute film called “Diversion” 
into the script for the blockbuster hit 
“Fatal Attraction,” 

But before that cautionary tale for 
modern times ever reached the 
screen, Mr. Dearden was intrigued by 


a novel titled “Pascali's Island," by © 


James Dearden: 
~ Life After et atal Attraction’ 


Barry Unsworth. 

“I thought it was a beautifal, intri- 
cate story and I ‘could see that struc- 
ture in cinematic terms as 1 read the 
book, which is in the form of reports 
to the Sultan,” he says."“‘It's almost 
like a stream-of-consciousness novel. 
Thad to disentangle the story because 
it goes backward and forward in 
time. The evocation of that period and 
the island itself — which is a kind of 
imaginary island — appealed to me. 
But mainly I found Pascali a.wonder- 
ful, complex: character, worthy of 
Shakespeare. The idea of finding a 
great actor to play him was a strong 
hook.” 

Once Mr. Dearden had written a 
first draft; he envisioned Mr. Kings- 
ley as Pascali. The distinguished 
actor immediately agreed, although 
he had never seen any of Mr. Dear- 
den’s previous work.'“I thought the 
Script’s narrative line was -very 
clear,” Mr. Kingsley says. “And 1 
was attracted to this character who 
was a product of 20th-century histo- 


To Mr. Dearden, “‘Pascali is a man 
of great sensitivity and perception. 
Underneath that shabby exterior, he 
has a noble soul, but life has dealt him 
a pretty terrible hand. That causes 
him to do acts that are not exactly 
heroic, but one always understands 
and doesn't condemn him.” 

“Pascali's Island" — the first full- 
length theatrical feature the writer 
has directed — actually seems closer 
to Mr. Dearden’s cinematic tastes 
than -“Εδιδί Attraction.": The son of 
the eminent English director Basil 
Dearden, the 38-year-old film maker 
has preferred resonant, psychologi- 
cal projects over movies ‘that star 
knife-wielding yuppies who boil inno- 
cent bunnies alive. 

While Mr. Dearden is fascinated by 
a character's subjective terrain, his 
father delved into different themes. 
“‘T obviously was influenced by my fa- 
ther in my career choice,” says Mr. 
Dearden. ‘But he was more socially 
motivated: he liked Social Realism. 
His finest movies were those made 
around the late 50's, like ‘Sapphire," 
which was about England’s immi- 
grant problem, and ‘Victim,’ which 
was about homosexuality when it was 
illegal. : 

“I'm attracted to a more anti-natu- 


ralist cinema. | like to create a little 
world that doesn’t really relate to 
anythmg outside itself.” 

Indeed, his short film that would 
serve as the antecedent to “Fatal At- 
traction” is notable for its chilling 


plays but only directed shorts. ‘I was 
sitting at home thinking, ‘What is a 
minimalist story that I can do?” My 
wife was out of town for the weekend, 
and I thought what would happen if a 
man who has just dropped his wife at 


tery. It is something that men and 
women get away with 99°percent of 
the time, and I just thought, ‘Why not 
explore the I time out of 100 when it 
goes wrong?"” 

Later, the producers Stanley Jaffe 
and Sherry Lansing saw “Diversion” 
and asked him to expand the story. “1 
was reluctant because | didn’t want 
to repeat myself,” recails the direc- 
tor, who had just finished making a 
psychological thriller for Home Box 
Office called “The Cold Room." “But 
I thought, it’s an offer I can’t refuse.” 

He then went to work on the script: 
“To turn it into a mass-audience fiim, 


Ben Kingsley and Helen Mirren flank the writer-director during the aking of “Pascali’ 's ‘Istand. δι 


psychological landscape. Unlike its 
successor, “Diversion” delivers no 
audience-pleasing punches of homi- 
cidal violence. 

“When I created ‘Diversion’ in 
1979, I just wanted to make an inex- 
pensive film,” recalls Mr. Dearden, 
who at that time had written screen- 


DiOrsay Displays Elite 
of Decorative Arts 


" By RITA REIF. 


Ἶ PaRIS 
ecorative arts of the early 
Industrial Age — rich in 
stylistic contrasts, abun- 
dant i in technological inno- 


over the last decade, represent one of 
the .most comprehensive interna- 


The Duchess of Parma ’s jewel casket.(c. 1850) 


- tional surveys of design of the period. 


On view are scores of major works 
by pace-setting architects and arti- 
sans who worked in Paris, Nancy, 
Brussels, Vienna, London, Glasgow, 
New York and Chicago. The collec- 
tion is surpassed only by the Victoria 
and Albert's in London.” : 

The Orsay’s decorative arts bold- 
ings are arranged more or less chron- 
ologically in its spectacular railroad- 
station setting — a vaulted, cast-iron, 


glass and:stone space‘completed in - 


1900. This collection differs from the 


museum's fae more familiar holdings 


in paintings and sculpture by Manet, 


. Corot, Monet, Renoir, van Gogh; Gav- 


guin and Rodin in that most of it is 
new — recently acquired instead of 
transferred from existing museum 
collections. 

The furnishings and objects include 
rarities and classics in glass, jewelry, 
ceramics, furnilure and stained glass 

that are shown in stylistic groupings 
and in some cases in separate gal- 
_leries displaying a singte architect’s 
- or designer's works. The list of inno- 
vators represented reads like a Who's 
Who of the period, and includes Hec- 


. μισμοδέ Musées Nationaux 


tor Guimard, Emile Gallé, René La- 
lique, Michael Thonet, Josef Hoff- 
mann, Adolf Loos, Henry van der 
Velde, Charles Rennie Mackintosh, 
Frank Lloyd Wright and Louis Com- 
fort Tiffany.. ae. 

Selections have been aggressively 
pursued by the museum's two deco-' 
rative arts curators, Marc: Bascou 
and Philippe Thiebault. They created: 
the collection by gifts and purchases, 


starting: almost from scratch with 


several works thal were moved from 
existing collections, including a 
sparsely decorated Art Nouveau 


drawing room by Jean Dampt, owned 
by the Musée des Arts Décoratifs, ἃ 
private museum. ᾿ 

The curators continue to seek out 
additions, Mr. Bascou said. Recently 
they bought one of Lalique’s earliest 
cast-glass bottles, a Gallé Islamic- 
styled glass ewer and an Art Nouveau 
desk by van der Velde. 

“We really make choices,” said 
Marc Bascou. “We want to show the 
first examples of the styles by the 
major designers."’ These include both 
the eclectic revival objects of the 
mid- to late 19th century — the roco- 
co, Renaissance, Gothic and neo- 
classical — and the more avant-garde 
Art Nouveau, arts and crafts, and 
modern architectural works from the 
turn of the century. 

“They were stil] making neo-Ren- 
aissance furniture in 1900,” Mr. Bas- 
cou said. “‘We have been offered such 
pieces, and 1 thought they are not 
worthwhile. By 1900 it was really old- 
fashioned to do such furniture — 
there was nothing new. We want te 
show the first example of its kind. 
What is important for us in terms of 
art history is who was the major de- 
signer of the time, who created the 
new style and who made it popular.” 

The most memorable item on view 
may be the Duchess of Parma’s 
dressing table. This tour de force of 
craftmanship in gilded metals, em- 
bellished with painted enamel and 
gemstones, combines Gothic, Renais- 
sance and Baroque styling. The table 
and its lacy, gilt-encrusted jewelry 
box were conceived for the Duchess, 
a granddaughter of Charles X, by the 
silversmith Froment-Meurice, the ar- 
chitect Dubau and the sculptors 
Feuchére and Geoffrey-Dechaume. It 
was completed in 1851. 

The works of several architects and 
craftsmen are documented in depth. 
There are more than 70 works by Gui- 
mard — _ sinuous architectural 
Plaques, Métro fixtures, asymmetri- 

‘cal furniwre and curvilinear door- 
knobs and drawer pulls. Galle's glass 
and furniture are seen in both his 
tradition-oriented early efforts and in 
his later works, crafted in the full- 
blown naturalistic expression of the 
Art Nouveau style. 

. According to Mr. Bascou, every ef- 
fort has been made to acquire works 

Dew to French museums to avoid re- 
peating existing collections. The Or- 
Say’s stress is on major expressions 
of.the styles represented, which may 
be an exquisite turn-of-the-century, 
gem-encrusted pressed glass piece of 
jewelry by Lalique, a stained-glass 
window by Tiffany based on ἃ design 
by Toulouse-Lautrec or even fur- 
nished bedrooms — one by Loos, the 
other by Mackintosh. 


the railroad station rings this girl 
who he’s met at a party and says, 
“Would you like to have dinner?’ " 
One thing of course leads to another 
and “he has what appears to be an 
easy one-night stand,” says Mr. Dear- 
den. “But then it all gets ugly. The 
girl keeps calling, and finally the wife 
returns and.thie phone sings again and 
the wife picks it.up-and sayshello. - 
“And that's the end of the story. It's 
a little fable about the perils of adul- 
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1 knew there would have to be an es- 
calation of the psychological violence, 
which in the end becomes physical."”” 
And so he fashioned a story in 
which a Manhattan lawyer named 
Dan is seduced by a career woman 
named Alex while his wife is out of 
town. When Dan tries to extricate 
himself from the short affair, Alex 


becomes enraged, suicidal and -homi--— body said-he- 


cidal. Part Medusa, part Circe, she is 
the psychotic embodiment of Con- 


by Eugene T. Maleska 
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greve's aphorism that hell hath no 


fury like a woman scorned. 


Feminists proceeded to lacerate 
the film, labeling it misogynistic. But 
Somehow ‘Fatal Attraction,” styl- 
ishly directed by Adrian Lyne, tapped 
into the nation’s sexual anxieties. And 
while every word of the screenplay 
was undergoing both Freudian and 
feminist analysis, Mr. Dearden was 
Stuck on Rhodes trying to get “'Pasca- 
li's Island" made. 

“I was receiving these garbled 
messages on the Greek phone sys- 
tem,” Mr. Dearden recalls. “It wasn't 
until 1 returned that 1 understood 
what was happening.” 

“It was all rather bizarre and not 
altogether comfortable," he adds, 
“You suddenly find that a film that 
you see as a piece of popular enter- 
tainment is on the rack and you're 
being asked (o account for things that 
weren't your decision and things that 
Certainly were not intended to be in- 
terpreted the way they were being in- 
terpreted. 

“My feeling was just leave it alone 
@s 8 good thriller with an interesting 
subtext. 1 wasn’t trying to make 
major philosophical statements 
about the human condition in. 1987, 
nor was the film some kind of parable 
about AIDS. When I started the 
Script, AIDS was still perceived as a 
gay problem.” 

Mr. Dearden particularly bristles 
at the anti-feminist charges: “I don't 
see that Alex symbolizes the New 
Woman and is therefore made to ap- 
pear ghastly to sabotage the New 
Woman's cause. She has a career be- 
cause she lives in New York, where 
it's difficult to survive without one. 

“For me, it was a fable about the 


‘irrational creeping into the everyday. 
“Dan's got this cozy relationship with 


his wife, and one night he indulges 
himself arid it’s Pandora's Box. Alex 
simply represents the psychological 
unknown. The film was saying we can 
have the most intimate sexual rela- 
tionships with somebody we know 
nothing about" 

As for critics seeing a strain of men 
fearing women in the script, he 
muses that “maybe there is. I don’t 
think I fear women, but there's a cer- 
tain archetype — the temptress who 
undoes heroes of Homeric legend who 
is as predatory sexually as the man 


— which men find hard to deal with, 


because they're used to being in the 
dominant role. Women certainly have 
an equal right to be dominant, but I 
don't like very dominant males or fe- 
males period.”” 

“* *Pascali’ is a very personal film 
for me,” emphasizes Mr. Dearden. “I 
would resist changing anything in an 


overall sense. Right or wrong, that's . 


the film 1 wanted to make. If some- 
I 


would say, ‘I'm sorry, but for me it 
doesn't work any other way.’ " 
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The Democrats and Grandbaby Lily 


Michael Dukakis's speech accepting the Demo- 
Cratic nomination Thursday conveyed no strong or- 
ganizing theme — yet the whole convention did and 
it was a startling theme indeed: children. 

What was once patronized as a ‘women's 
issue" has rapidly become a priority topic. Politi- 
cians accustomed to worrying about missiles, tar- 
iffs and insider trading are learning about neonatal 
health, early childhood education and day care. 
That should be no surprise. 
Women, who secured the fran- 
chise only in 1920, now constitute 
53 percent of the electorate. 

The Democrats last week 
gave every evidence that they un- 
derstood this transformation. 
They capitalized on children so 
thoroughly as to suggest shrewd 
orchestration. In a dozen ways, 
the theme of children and the fu- 

. ture animated the Atlanta con- 
vention. The symbolic gestures 
deserve note. The substantive at- 
tention deserves celebration. 

Monday. When Texas's 
Treasurer, Ann Richards, arrived in Atlanta 10 
days ago, she had her picture taken (see photo). She 
was at the convention podium, holding her daugh- 
ter’s 16-month-old daughter. That's the same little 
girl of whom she spoke in the conclusion of her key- 
note speech Monday: “1 have one nearly perfect 
granddaughter, named Lily... and when I hold that 
grandbaby, I feel the continuity of life that unites 
115." The samc evening, the humorist Garrison Keil- 
lor led 35 children in the Pledge of Allegiance and 
read letters from children about being President. 

Tuesday. Senator Edward Kennedy was intro- 
duced by an appealing young man last seen by most 
Americans as a toddler in the White House a quar- 
ter-century ago — John F. Kennedy Jr. (“My God, 
that’s little John-John," a Chicago woman said). An 


hour later, the Rev. Jesse Jackson was introduced 
by his five young-adult children, who impressed 
many delegates, and presumably TV watchers, as 
intelligent, articulate and well brought up. 

Wednesday. The nominating speech for Gover- 
nor Dukakis produced grief for Gov. Bill Clinton of 
Arkansas. He brought a 19-page speech to a hall 
that had barely five pages of patience. What made 
the rustling and heckling more regrettable was 
that, once past the unctuous de- 
scriptions of Michael Dukakis 
(“His character is steadfast and 
consistent.""), Governor Clinton 
expressed admirable urgency. 
Yet hardly anyone heard him de- 
scribe the cost and pain of teen- 
age pregnancy, infant mortality, 
indifference to educating poor 
children. 

Thursday. Governor Dukakis 
threaded children through his ac- 
ceptance speech, both in pro- 
grammatic and personal terms. 
In a passage that implies much 
about his commitment to day 
care, he said the time had come “to see that young 
families in this country are never again forced to 
choose between the jobs they need and the children 
they love.”’ And then, as he approached the last page 
of his text, Mr. Dukakis invited the delegates to 
make the most of a coincidence. 

“My thoughts tonight — and my dreams for 
America — are about Ann Richards's granddaugh- 
ter, Lily; about Jackie Jackson; and about the baby 
that’s going to be born to our son, John, and his wife, 
Lisa, in January. As a matter of fact, the baby is due 
on or about January 20.” 

That would be Inauguration Day, the day on 
which the next Administration, whichever one it 
turns out to be, will be born. The children’s issue al- 
ready has been. 


Asanisied I'texs 


How toCleanUpNeedleBeach . ᾿ 


Investigators have not yet found the specific 
sources of hypodermic needies, blood viais and 
other medical waste rolling in with the tides on 
Northeast beaches. But controlling the problem 
poses no mystery at all. 

Hospitals, clinics, laboratories and nursing 
homes across New York State generate about 125 
tons of infectious waste each day — a tiny portion of 
the 48,000 tons from all sources. State law mandates 
that the infectious matter be segregated in red bags 
and burned and that hospitals dispose of half the 
total in their own incinerators. To get rid of the rest, 
they contract with private firms. 

It's unlikely that many hospitals, labs or clinics 
knowingly seek to evade the law. But some surely 
are tempted by low bids from unscrupulous carters 
who dump the red bags in the water and pocket the 
incineration fee. Some waste may not even get as 
far as the ocean. Last year, Brooklyn District Attor- 
ney Elizabeth Holtzman indicted Energy Combus- 
tion Corporation of Long Island for allegedly cover- 
ing up the illegal dumping of 1,400 red bags found in 
a Brookiyn warehouse. 

A serviceable model for stronger control of the 
carters exists in laws designed to curb the “‘mid- 
night dumping" of toxic chemical wastes. In addi- 
tion to establishing stiff penalties for violations, 


they require record-keeping to create a paper trail 
from waste producer to disposal site. 

While medical pollution has turned up before, 
the issue lacked political weight until this month, 
when the needles and blood viais prompted anxious 
heaith officials to order beach closings in the middle 
of the marathon heat wave. 

Now Senators Moynihan and D’Amato of New 
York and Bradley and Lautenberg of New Jersey 
are sponsoring legislation calling on the E.P.A. to 
establish a pilot waste-tracking program in the 
Northeast. Governor Cuomo, meanwhile, wants the 
Legislature to upgrade to a felony the dumping of 
even smail amounts of infectious waste. 

He also has found $2 million in the state budget 
for more rigorous enforcement of infectious waste 
jaws and has ordered state agencies to develop a 
tracking system. Ultimately, the private carters 
might be relieved entirely of their role with the con- 
struction of more hospital incinerators. 

In an era of disappearing landfills and home- 
less garbage barges, it’s tempting simply to accept 
medical waste on the beaches as one more dismal 
side effect of modern life. That’s nonsense: the 
quantity is manageable and safe incineration feasi- 
ble. Open beaches require no more than common 
sense and political will. 


One Convention Rite Lives On 


The nominee may be cool and cerebral, the 
results predetermined, the event carefully pack- 
aged for television and unity the word of the hour. 
But the roll cail at the Democratic Convention was 
as folksy and unpredictable as ever. 

“The Great State of X,” the voices intone, ‘is 
protid to cast XX votes for the 41st President of the United 
States." But few speakers stop there. Most seize the 
chance to project an image for their state, boast about a 
local program or crack a joke. 

Mayor Marion Barry of Washington, D.C., touted the 
District's campaign for statehood. The Washington State 
delegate bragged about the planes that brought everyone 
τὸ Alianta, “built in Washington by union labor.”” 

A distinguished-looking delegate labeled Idaho “the 
state of scenic beauty and, obviously, of the great potato.” 
New Mexico noted having been colonized “‘before Plym- 
outh Rock.’’ Maryfand’s Governor boasted earsplittingly 
about crabcakes; delegates from Hawaii showed off their 
leis and those from Guam their banana-leaf hats. South 
Carolina even thought having “five interstate systems” 
worth a mention. 

But the evening's best line came from Texas. Nam- 
ing a series of loca} luminaries, the delegation’s chairman 
added at last, “‘And home to 16 million hard-working Tex- 
ans and onc tourist from Kennebunkport, Maine." 


Ordinary People 


The reporter had just been talking to Madeleine Al- 
bright, foreign affairs adviser to Gov. Michael Dukakis. 
Then, in the Atlanta bntel corridor, he encountered Susan 


Estrich, the Dukakis campaign manager. A few steps;,.. 


farther down the white-tiled floor, he saw Robin Toner of.; 
The Times, who has been covering the Governor's cam- 


ign. 

A few minutes later, he boarded the Dukakis press 
bus, where instructions were being given by staff mem- 
bers named Clara Bingham and Cathy Murphy — and he 
was suddenly startied (ὁ realize that of the last five poisu- 
cal peopie he had encountered, ai] were women, 

Women are not new to politics. Before Geraldine Fer- 
raro’s nomination in 1984, the Democrats 100k over the 


Topics 

of tiers like goddesses upon the stage, stood a pan- 
The 

Times 


San Francisco Opera House for a dramatic pre- 
sentation. The curtain rose, and there, arrayed in 


theon of 75 well-known women. 

But 1988 is different. Instead of being held up 
as goddesses — or relegated to jobs as clerks — 
women work routinely at all levels af the political 
world. What a simple sign of progress, the re- 
porter thought, for the extraordinary to seem ordinary 
and for women to be regarded simply as people. 


Tt’s All Greek 


What's distinctive about the following paragraph? 

Democrat Michael Dukakis is better at politics than 
economics, better at tactics than strategy, lacks charisma 
and has an orthodox bureaucratic persona; he can synthe- 
size ethnic blocs, and is a pragmatist, not a demagogue. 

What's distinctive is that ali the key words derive 
from Greek. Those who find Mr. Dukakis’s origins exotic 
may be astonished to find they have been speaking Greek 
all their lives, just as Moliére’s character was pleased to 
discover he was talking prose. 

Some 2,500 years ago, with epic results, rocky Attica 
and its city-states plunged into fissionable arguments 
over history, ethics, philosophy, theology, physics, chemis- 
try, geography, mathematics, astronomy, sociology and 
psychology — every word a Greek compound. 

“Cracy” is Greek for rule or government, and 
“demos” are Lhe people; similar compounds yielded aris- 
tocracy, plutecracy and theocracy. Anarchy is Greek for 
absence of government, oligarchy for rule by the few. Ty- 
rant is a Hellenic word, so is despot, as is their nemesis, 
the tyrannicide. 

A 15. pertains to a city-state, and “ic” to a body of 
“dence politics — and by the same logic (from 
or Word) tactics, physics, statistics. “Ὀσχυ" is 
opinion or doctrine; hence orthodoxy and heterodoxy. 
“Qlogy”’ is a branch of knowledge; hence theology, astrof- 
ogy and cosmology. Pragmatic is from “pragmatikos,” 
meaning versed in state affairs. And “charisma” stems 
from the word for gift, which, according to ancient ethnic 
(from the word for nation) slander, is to be regarded 
warily when the bearer is Greek. Over to you, Governor 
Dukakis. 
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Let the Electoral College Die Li 


To the Editor: 

“The Electoral College’s Cold Cal- 
culus” (editorial, July 8) almost 
asked the obvious question, when you 
stated, “The 538-member Electoral 
College may be outdated 18th-century 
political furniture.” Why do we con- 
tinue to use the anachronism? 

To the best of my knowledge, the 
Presidency and Vice Presidency are 
the only two elective offices in the 
country in which the voters do not 


_ havea direct say. 


Most of us are aware of the histori- 
cal reasons for the Electoral College 
— the Federalist fear of universal 
suffrage. We have read in our history 
books of the electoral crisis that led to 
the passage of the 12th Amendment, 
of the Rutherford B, Hayes-Samuel J. 
Tilden race in 1876, of the near misses 
possible with the Woodrow Wilson- 
William Howard Taft-Theodore 
Roosevelt race of 1912, the Harry S. 
Truman-Thomas E. Dewey-Henry A. 
Wallace-Strom Thurmond race of 
1948, the Hubert H. Humphrey-Rich- 
ard M. Nixon-George C. Wallace elec- 
tion of 1968 and, more recently, the 
Ronald Reagan-Jimmy Carter-John 
B. Anderson contest of 1980. The Elec- 
toral College worked, but the poten- 
tial for havoc was there. 

As the United States grew and the 
candidates and their campaign direc- 
tors became more sophisticated, the 
Electoral College strategy evolved. 
Geography became more important 
than , 


We decry the lessening of voter. 
participation in this country. We com- 
plain about television network com- 
puters making projections based on 5 
percent or less of the vote count. The 
Electoral College also distorts voter 
mandate. President Reagan's 5] per- 
cent of the popular vote in 1980 trans- 
lated into an electorai landslide. Like- 
wise victories by President Nixon in 
1972 and Lyndon B. Johnson in 1964. 

Are there any good reasons to keep 
this outdated system? Perhaps when 
we get a President from one party 


. and a Vice President from another 


we'll do away with it. With the tech- 
nology we have, election results are 
almost instantaneous. The Electoral 
College should go the way of the dino- 
saur. MICHAEL. D. FARENELL 

Glens Falls, N.Y, July 11, 1988 
The writer is an election commis- 
sioner in Warren County. 


e 
Favors Republicans 
To the Editor: 

You are correct in arguing that the 
Electoral College does not give the 
Republicans a “‘lock”’ on Presidential 
elections, but the very nature of the 


portionate number of electors com- 
pared with the larger states. For ex- 
ample, New York has more than 18 
times the population of Idaho, but 
only 9 times as many electoral votes. 
And because the smaller, rural 
states, such as Idaho, Kansas and the 
Dakotas, tend to vote Republican, the 
Republican candidate starts the cam- 
paign with an 

But the election will still be decided 
in the 13 largest states with 291 elec- 
toral votes. Definitely the personal- 
ities, the issues and current events 
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will decide the outcome. But what has 


been overlooked is the simple fact _ 


that there are 538 electors. 

This means that a tie in the vote for 
President is possible and came perit 
ously close to happening in 1976. Had 
Gerald R. Ford carried Ohio, which 
he lost by 11,000 votes out of 4 million, 
and Delaware, which he lost by 13,000 
votes out of 230,000 cast, he would 
have had 269 electoral votes. The 
electoral tie would have required that 
the House of Representatives choose 
the President. Each state would have 
one vole, and a majority of 26 would 
be needed. 
in the House, the 26 smallest states, 
with only 22 percent of the population, 
could elect a President. Or states 
with equal Democratic and Republi- 
can representatives would deadlock, 
and no candidate would win the 
needed 26 states. The delay and con- 
fusion would not be in the best inter- 
est of the nation. 

Why this dangerous possibility has 
not been considered is baffling. Even 
if the probability of a tie is slim, it still 
exists and the remedy is simple. ᾿ 

Congress need only use its constitu- 


tional power to determine the size of . 


the House of Representatives. In the 
1920's, it was set at 435; now an even 
number should be chosen. The House 
would function just as well with 434, 
436 or 438 members. The District of 
Columbia has three electors, and 
there would then be an uneven num- 
ber of electors. 

Barring a serious third-party chal- 
lenge, the President would be elected 
by the results in just those 51 election 
districts that should choose the Presi- 
dent. CLIFFORD COBB 

Great Neck, L.I., July 10, 1988 


e 
Tilt Toward Sunbelt 
To the Editor: . 

“The Electoral College's Cold Cal- 
culus,” undervalues the “lock” 
theory, according to which the Re- 
publicans have a lock on the Elec- 
toral College. The reason is that you 
choose the wrong years for indicating 
change. You rightly start with 1932, a 
Presidential election year recording 


the changes from the 1930 census, but 


then you continue with 1960 and 1980 . 


rather than 1964 and 1984, the Presi- 
dential elections in which changes 
from the most recent census were 
first registered. You thereby. leave 
the impression that New York State 
now has 41 electoral votes, California 
45. fn the 1984 election (and in the 
coming election), New York went 


‘Last Temptation’ Dwells on Humanity of Jesus 


To the Editor: 

‘You report (news story, July 13) 
that a group of Southern California 
Protestant ministers is threatening to 

“The Last Temptation of 
Christ.” Yesterday, I saw the movie, 
Ni 


not pretend to be an accurate descrip- 
tion of the biblical record of the life of 
Jesus. However, it.is a vivid and 
deeply moving portrait. The last 
temptation was a dream Jesus had on 
the cross of living a human life. 

There have been many portraits of 
Christ. Even the four writers of the 
Gospels, Matthew, Mark, Luke and 
John, emphasized different sides of 
his εἶ ᾿ 


century church as an agonized, suf- 
fering body on the cross. This portrait 
also emphasizes his humanity. 


in a day and age when fundamen- 
talism of all kinds seems to be grow- 
ing in the church, this is a most im- 
portant and dramatic statement of 
the traditional teaching of Roman 
Catholic and Protestant churches, 
which was originally adopted at the 
Council of Chalcedon in 451. That 
council defined Christ as fully human, 
fully divine and one person. That so- 
called Christological definition has 
stood the test of ages. The movie af- 
firms that classic definition of Christ. 
Some people may be upset at see- 
ing Christ depicted as fully human, 
but he was. I hope wiser heads than 
the ministers who threaten boycott 
will go to the movie .and will be as 
moved by it as I was. Incidentally, it 
seems strange that they would be 
criticizing a movie they have not even. 
seen. - (Rt. Rev.) PAUL MOORE JR. 
New York, July 13, 1988 
The writer is the Episcopal Bishop of 
New York ae ν᾽ 


ke the Dinosaur ~ 


down from 41 to 36 electoral votes, 


lifornia up from 45 to 47. 
ne pointis that the cold calculus | 


and the lock are becoming more | 


rather than less important. The Sun- 
belt G.O.P. benefits more over ime 
from its Western-Southern orienta- 
tion, while the Democrats blindly 
allow themselves to remain.a “rust 
belt” party committed to the declin- 
ing Northeast. If demographic trends 
of the last few decades continue, the 
Republicans could win the Presiden- 
tial election of 1992 with precisely the 
same states they had when they lost 
the election of 1976. © 
Take, for example, California, 
Texas and Florida, the three most 
rapidly growing Sunbelt states. 
Issues and movements count less 
than money in them because the 
population is new and mobile. The 
Democrats are weak on grass-roots 
organization, the G.O.P. strong with 
the newly rich. California, the na- 
tion's most liberal state in everyday 


spirit, has voted Democratic in only: 


one Presidential election since 19501. 
Sorry, but on closer examination, 
Electoral College determinism looks 
even more persuasive than you indi- 
cate. _ ROBERT R. SULLIVAN 
Prof, and Chmn., σονοπσεῦς oa 

John Jay College of Criminal Justi 
δ" : “Rew York, July 8, 1988 


Φ 
House Decided in 1824 
To the Editor: : 

“The Electoral College’s Cold Cal- 
culus" states that the Electoral Col- 
lege has elected candidates having ἃ 
minority of the popular vote “‘on three 
occasions — 1824, 1876 and 1888." 

In fact, the candidate who was 
elected in 1824 — John Quincy Adams 
— was elected by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. This occurred when none 
of the four candidates for the Presi- 
dency — Adams, Andrew Jackson, 
William H. Crawford and Henry Clay 
— achieved a majority im the Elec- 
toral College: The tally was Jackson, 
99; Adams, 84; Crawford, 41; Clay, 
37. The House was constitutionally re- 
quired to choose one of the three top 
candidates. Clay, the Speaker of the 
House and a longtime opponent of 
Jackson, was out of the running and 
threw his support to Adams, who sub- 
sequently appointed Clay Secretary 
of State. The widespread charge of 
“bargain and corruption” vitiated the 
Adams Presidency. 

In 1876, the Electoral College re- 
suits in three Southern states — South 
Carolina, Florida and Louisiana, 
were in dispute. An extraordinary 
Electoral Commission — consisting 
of members of Congress and Su- 
preme Court Justices — was set up to 
rule on the contested results. The 
Electoral Commission, voting along, 
partisiin“Dhés,* awarded all the dis 
puted Electora] ‘College votes to 
Rutherford Β. Hayes, who thus won 
the election by one electoral vote, 185 
to 184. Technically, the Electoral Col- 
lege did elect Hayes; but, clearly, it 
did not do so independently. 

Thus, 1888 — when Benjamin Harri- 
son obtained 233 Electoral College 
votes to 168 for Grover Cleveland, al- 
though Cleveland had 90,000 more 
popular votes — was the only time in 
our history the Electoral College can 
be said to have chosen a minority can- 
didate. ARTHUR G. LAMIRANDE 

“New York, July 8, 1988 


Wage-Subsidy Blunder 
Isn’t Worth Repeating 


To the Editor: 

You oppose any increase in the mini- 
mum wage and propose a wage sub- 
Sidy “to increase workers’ take-home 
pay without increasing employers’ 
labor costs” (editorial, July 11). You 
ignore the sorry history of subsidies. 
In 1795, Britain introduced the Speen- 


- hamiand Law or “allowance system” 


to assure a minimum income to the 
poor, irrespective of earnings. 

The main consequence was to de- 
-press wages. Employers saw little 
reason to pay a living wage if the Gov- 
ernment paid the bill for them. Lower 
wages also apparently reduced the 


- productivity .of a dispirited labor 


force. The law was revoked because 
its effect was to increase poverty. 
Rather than repeat the mistakes of 
the past, let's raise the minimum 
wage. RITA FREEDMAN 
Exec. Dir., Social Democrats, U.S.A. 
Washington, July 12, 1988 


In Pakistan, Islamic Laws Are Applie 


To the Editor: © - ἢ 
“Pakistani Women Take Lead in 
Drive Against Islamization” (front 
page, June 17) distorts Pakistan’s Is- 
lamization program. The thrust of the 
argument is that President Moham- 
iad Zia ul-Haq has imposed reac- 
tionary laws based on “‘ancient reli- 


rights of women. 

Such laws we are told “accord the 
legal testimony of women haif the 
weight of the testimony of men” and 
are implemented arbitrarily by a 
“judicial panel of Islamic scholars,” 


entering ἱπίρ. seritten- financial con- 
tracts be wi ; and the four Hu- 
The Times welcomes letters from 
readers. Letters for publication must 
include the writer’s name, address 


edge or to return unpublished letters, 


dood Ordinances (1979) do not allow 
women to give testimony. in ‘‘hadd” 
crimes (crimes specified in the 


Koran).-In practical terms, such dis-. 


tinctions have little impact on Paki- 
Stan's legal system. Banking rules 


mandate that ail written financial con-_ 


tracts be countersigned regardless of 


“the contractee’s gender; and no hadd 


penaity has ever been meted out by 
Pakistan's superior courts. : 
Implementation of Pakistan's Is- 
lamic laws has been anything but ar- 
bitrary. Original jurisdiction for Is- 
famic criminal laws lies with the Dis- 
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d Without Political Control 


trict Courts, appellate jurisdiction, 


with the Federal Sharia Court and 
final jurisdiction with the Supreme 
Court. Similarly, interpretation of the 


᾿ meaning and “constitutionality” of 
“Islamic laws lies with the Federal 


Shariat Court and the Supreme Court. 
The overwhelming majority of Paki- 
stani jurists are trained in the British 
civil law tradition and are members 
‘of the Pakistan Bar Association. De- 
Spite the checkered constitutional his- 
tory that has plagued the first 40 
years of Pakistan's statehood, the 
courts have remained remarkably in- 
dependent of politica! control, 
Opponents of Pakistan’s Govern- 


‘ment have consistently distorted the — 


content of General Zia's reforms and 
the speed of their implementation. 
This is, of course, political games- 
manship. Unfortunately, Western 


journalists, typically possessin; ig only. 


a tangential knowledge of Pakistani 
politics and esaasly “evi- 
dence” of reactionary Islamic funda- 
‘Mentalism, are easy marks for the 
players. CHARLES H, KENNEDY 

᾿ Winston-Salem, ΝΟ, July 11, 1988 


The writer, author of “Bureaucracy in’ 


Pakistan” (1987), directs the Amer- 


ican Institute of Pakistan Studies, 


— 
FOREN 
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ΟΠ Series: 
A Star. 
Is Born 


‘By Robert Brustein 


‘ CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
‘new miniseries from Atlan- 
ta, called “Unity Vil- 
lage: The 1988 Domo- 
cratic National Con- 
“vention,” took up four 
days of prime time 
fast week on CNN and all the major 
networks. At first, it seemed unlikely 
10 displace reruns of ‘“Dynasty" or 
“Falconcresi" among American 
viewers. Unt:l Jesse Jackson, playing 
the part of a spell-binding Baptist 
preacher, clectrified the audience 
with a 50-minute monologue, only 32 
percent of tclevision sets were tuned 
in. Even the extras, playing dele- . 
gates, were absent from the floor or 
dozing in their seats. 

For one thing, the story lacked 
suspense; the climax was predict- 
able. It was always obvious that the 
Presidential nomination would go to 
the Greek immigrant's son from 
Massachusetts. As played by the rela- 
uvely unknown Michael Dukakis, this © 
was.a daring bit of casting. : 


Robert Brusteim 1s the drama critic of: . 


The New Republic and director of the 
American Repertory Theater. 
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Dukakis was not considered a star 
of sufficient stature to guarantee the 
ratings. Perhaps conscious of this, the 
producers made every cffort to or- 
chestrate cameo appearances by 
more bankable personalities. Rever- 
ened Jackson provided the’ only ele- 
ment of suspense: Whether or not: 
he'd finally support the leading actor. 

Another problem was the setting. A 
massive podium, which might have 
been appropriate for the tomb of a 
Pharaoh or a Nuremberg rally, ele- 
vated the speakers, hut dwarfed the 


delegates’ areu — inspiring sour 
references to “the podium that, ale 
thehall."  ” 

Worse, in isolating the leading ac- 
tors from the supporting cast, the 
playing area offered scant oppor- 
tunity for dramatic conflict. The 
Omni Coliseum is famitiar mainly as 
the home of the Atlanta Hawks, last 
seen being ignominiously defeated by 
the Boston Celtics — a stage, in short, 
associated less with roughneck poli- 
tics than with missed free throws and 
squeaking Reeboks. 

Nevertheless, the miniseries had 
its surprises. One was the appear- 
ance of the three leading players be- 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS | Flora Lewis 
~ Cool is for Democrats 


ATLANTA 
Il political parties, even in one- 
party states, have conventions, 
and the main purpose is the 
same. It is to gather and energize the 
faithful, give them the message and 
send them out to mobilize the masses. 
That's what the Democrats were 
doing in Atlanta last week, and what 
the Soviet Communists were doing in 
Moscow last month. In both cases, 
everything important was arranged 
beforehand. : : 
Ironically, the Soviet leadership de- 
cided that the ‘most effective ap- 
proach was to display a bit of discord, 
let argument bud above the mono- 
hic Surface. The Democrats .also 
denided. they.,shonls change babits, 
tamp down quarrels. and display all, 
the unity — if not really consensus — 
they could muster. . 
The truth remains in the differences. 
But it is a reflection of the importance: 


of political calculation in big, varied . 


societies, whether power flows from 
the top down, as in the Soviet Union, or . 
wells up from the base. A new differ- 
ence, a reversal of sorts, is in the lead- 
ership’s ‘assessment of what people 
need and want. Now, the cal! for Mos- 
cow is for serious change, which has to 
be more and more dramatic to stir an 
apathetic and doubting populace. 

In the U.S, the dominant sense is 
that people don't want too much 
change, oh, perhaps fixing up the ma- 
chinery to make things work more effi- 
ciently and less cynically, spreading 
the benefits more decently, but no reat 
change of course. The essential argu- 
ment in the campaign is already fairly 
clear: whether it's safer to leave 
things as they are or whether fresh 
hands are needed to keep them going 
ahead instead of running down. No 
wonder some analysts are complaining 


about the failure to develop issues. The 
big ones aren't ripe. It's not exhilarat- 
ing, but it does seem to be the mood of 
the country, no longer as deeply 
divided as it has been in recent times. 

. That is the basic contradiction in 
the Rev. Jesse Jackson’s offerings. 
He is’ stirring all right, but stirring 
two quite -different kinds of aspira- 
tions, come together for the purpose 
of the struggle yet in basic conflict. 
There are the joiners and the fight- 
ers. The joiners, the big majority of 
his supporters, want in to the society. 
They don't want to disrupt it, they 


want full acceptance. The fighters op- 
pose it and would like to rush the pace 
of the painfully evolving world. 

The fighters will remain disgruntled 
with his new insistence on celebrating 
what has been achieved rather than 
sulking at the Jack of victory. In his 
trenchant use of metaphor, Mr. Jack- 


- gon told his delegates the morning 


after the convention, with Presidential 
candidate Michael Dukakis and Vice- 
Presidential candidate Lloyd Bentsen 
at his side, not to be like self-frustrat- 
ing people who refuse to get on a bus 
going their way because they don’t like 
the driver. It’s.a sign that he will de- 
liver ali he can to the party whose can- 
didate he still hopes to be one day. 
Johnny Makatini, an official of the 
outlawed African National Congress, 


ABROAD AT HOME | Anthony Lewis 


America the Possible 


: ATLANTA 
4é(§ t's reached a point in this coun- 
try where Rosa Parks is ἃ hero- 

ine ta everyone.” aes 
Michael Dukakis's campaign man- 
ager, Susan Estrich, was talking about 
the racial issue in’ American politics. 
What she had noticed was that there 
was no hint of controversy when Jesse 
Jackson brought out on the convention 
rostrum the woman who refused to 
move to the back of the bus in Mont- 


gomery, Ala., in 1955 and struck a blow . 


against segregation. Cheers came 
from aroune the hall. 

Like Sherlock Holmes’s dog that did: 
not bark, the absence of objection was 
astounding if you thought about it, if 

remembered. Because not so long 
ago Democratic politicians.in the South 
- they were almost all white politi-- 
cians — had to profess loyalty fo segre- 
gation. They would’not have treated 
Rosa Parksasaheroine. : 
It was the underlying drama of this 


- convention, yet it was generally taken 


for granted. 1 mean the evidence, on 
and off the convention floor, of the in-. 
credible transformation that has taken 
place in American race relations. . 
Only a little more than 20 years ago.” 
theré were-few blacks in the delega-- 
tions from the heavily black states of 
the Deep South. I was in Atlantic City 


in 1964 when Fanny Lou Hamer.and . 


her Freedom Democratic Party took: 
on the lily-white Mississippi delega- 
tien — the épisode mentioned in 
hes this year. They overcame 

the opposition not just of Southern 
gregationists but of establishment 
Northern Democrats who did not 


want to rock the beat. 


ΤΟΣ ἌπάοΓ course ἢ was not just a.ques- 


tion of getting into conventions. Far a 


~ black to try to vote in Mississippi 


might be worth hisiife. ~~ 


“History means so little to most 
‘Americans — νὰ are so forgetful — 
that there was little resonance when 
‘Representative Mike Espy got up to 
address this convention. A black Con- 
gressman from Mississippi: it was. 
hardly imaginable 20 years ago, any- 
more than was a black ‘man being a 
strong runner-up in the race for the 
Presidential nomination. 

But there was even more compel- 
ling evidence of change in race rela- 
tions over this past week than what 
went on in the convention hall. That 


_ was the atmosphere outside, in the | 


city of Atlanta and its suburbs. 


Easing racial .. 


tensions - 


in the South. 


‘There is an ease of feeling here be- 
tween black and white that is quite dif- 
ferent from Boston or New York or 
Chicago. There, the least prejudiced” 
person stil] is likely to feel a certain 
awareness, a ‘self-consciousness in 
talking to someone of a different color. 
Here the courtesies, the attitudes seem 
to bridge-race. And some Southerners 
say human relationships are even 
easier elsewhere in the region, includ- 
ing Mississippi, than in Atlanta. 

“What made it -all possible was 
money," one Southerner said here this 


. week. The whites who had all power 


discovered that using it to keep blacks 


_down .had impoverished everyone. 


When they accepted the end of segre- 


watched with great admiration and 
appreciation. It was an enactment of 
his own dream. “South African 
blacks were getting anti-American,” 
he said, ‘"but now they will be enthusi- 
astic and it's the hard-line Boers who 
will turn anti-American.’ Mr. Jack- 
son's success, he felt, was a vindica- 
tion of the A.N.C.'s determinedly non- 
racial policy, its demand for univer- 
sal franchise instead of an anti-white 
policy urged by some black radicals 
in the U.S. as well as in South Africa. 
The convention endorsed the Jackson 
pledge to denounce South Africa as a 
“terrorist society’' and urge “compre- 
hensive sanctions.” That was one piece 
of the whole seeking a sharp turn of di- 
rection. But you have to pick through a 
big agenda to find many others. Central 
America is one, though without such 
clarity on what to do instead of Presi- 
dent Reagan's Nicaragua-bashing. 
More broadly, there is more conti- 
nuity promised than break, particu- 
larly if you consider as 1 do that there 
has been a third Reagan Administra- 
lion since early 1987, with different 
policies as well as people. A top Duka- 
kis foreign policy adviser, speaking in 
his name, acknowledged that there 
would probably be little change on the 
main international issues, but better 
coordination with Congress and within 
anew Administration. 
The point was made that the next 
four to eight years must be a time of 
preparation for the U.S. to play a lead- 
ing role in a world emerging with the 
new century, not a time to plunge over 
the horizon. It makes sense, maybe not 
a rousing appeal but a reassuring one. 
For all the hot oratory, the message 
from Atlanta Democrats was calm 
and steady ahead. It tells the world 
something about America today. This 
isn’t an angry nation. [8] 


gation and allowed blacks to have their 
share of power, investment poured in. 
Mayor Andrew Young of Atlanta 
believes that the perverse example of 
South Africa helped to bring about the 
racia) and economic transformation 
here. The agency was one man: the 


-late J. Paul Austin, for years the 


chairman of the Coca-Cola Company, 
a dominant force in Adianta. 

“Paul Austin: came here directly 
from South Africa,” Mayor Young 
said. ‘'He had been there for 14 years. 
He saw apartheid come in 1948. He saw 
what it did. He did not want that here.” 

Gunnar Myrdal and others who ex- 
amined the roots of racism in the old 
days thought it was fed in part by 
fear, among working-class whites, of 
competition for jobs. In the booming 
new South that fear is mostly gone. 

Suppose the economy turns down 
and the boom ends. Would the racial 
amity continue? Bad economic times 
would really test whether people have 
changed inside. 

Mayor Young is thinking now about 
running for governor. That would be a 
tough test, but progress on race is 
marked by the mere fact that a black 
politician could reasonably think of 
running for statewide office in Georgia. 

It is also true here that a sub- 
merged class of poor blacks remains. 
Middle-class Atlanta blacks, like 
whites, tend to move to the suburbs. 
Atlanta is beginning to worry about 
the phenomenon of the underclass 
that burdens Northern cities, though 


" only beginning. Last year, in a school 


system 92 percent black, 70 percent of 
Atlanta high schoo! graduates went on 
to college or junior college. The Amer- 
ican South has not reached nirvana. 
But in the light of history, and of an 
increasingly race-riven world, there 
is reason for pride. Oo 


fore the show, pledgitig unily and ¢x- 
changing words hike “partnership,” 
“participation,” and “coalition.” 

It is well-known that Jackson, an in- 
dependent actor with no studio affilia- 
tion, had been miffed when the second 
lead was handed to a contract player 
from Texas, Lloyd Bentsen. Since 
Jackson had been encouraged by ad- 
vance publicity to expect the part, the 
producers were concerned he might 
break from the show to start his own 
scries. 

These fears were temporarily al- 
layed by the “unity” appearance — 
which-also provided a nice chromatic 
contrast for the color cameras: The 


᾿ Mediterranean swarthiness of Duka- 


kis counterposed between Jackson's 
burnished brown facial tones and the 
vanilla junket complexion of Bentsen. 

Variegation, by the way, was ἃ con- 
tinuing theme. Thirty-cight percent of 
the delegates were non-Caucasian or 
women or both, inspiring one news 
anchor !o inquire: “15 it all over for 
white males?” His rucful tone sug- 
gested that the next face on Mount 
Rushmore might be sculpted in black 
marble. 

Other interesting moments in- 
cluded a keynote speech hy Ann Rich- 
ards, playing a salty Texan grand- 
mother, no doubt modeled on Bar- 
bara Stanwick's character in ‘'Dal- 
las.” Her spun-sugar hair crowning 
an Olympian head, her eyes as cold 
and hooded as a rattlesnake’s, she 
poured ridicule on George Bush, the 
lead for the rival series scheduled to 
begin in August. She found his per- 
formance a weak imitation of another 
actor she scorned: Ronald Reagan, 
the popular aging star of a 
long-running sitcom. 


iil: 


The next episode featured debates 
over the party’s platform scenario. 
Jackson's writers were trying to re- 
write sume themes to strengthen the 
Reverend's role, which nonetheless 
remained close to the original seven- 
page shooting script. Then Teddy 
Kennedy, brother of the superstar 
John F. Kennedy, demonstrated the 
value of rhetorical repetition in sa- 
tiric theater: “Where was George?" 
No longer a leading man himself, 
Kennedy was ready ta endorse Duka- 
kis as the best available casting for 
the role his brother once played. 

Although discriminating critics be- 
lieved the most convincing acting in 
the show was contributed by Waller 
Cronkite and Dan Rather pretending, 
to like each other, there is no question 
that Jesse Jackson enjoyed the grcat- 
est popularity. Introduced by his im- 
maculate children, a nonperforming 
Jackson Five, this hypnotic actor ini- 
lially seemed somewhat subdued. But 
before long, his Rhett Butler side- 
burns, Kevin Kline mustache, Bambi 
eyes und Jeremiah oratory had 
stirred hearis and moistened eyes. 

Jackson, who writes his own dia- 
logue, got ἃ little hung up on boat 
metaphors -- “We're in the same 
bout tonight’ “We got to go out, my 
friends to where the big boals are”’— 
and he violated the producers’ prohi- 
bitions against saying the T-word 
(axes) and the L-word (liberalism). 
But by assuring his audience that he 
was only a newcomer.to acting, — “T 
wasn't always on lelevision"™ — that 
he (00 was once an anonymous mem- 
ber of the mass audience, he man- 
aged at the same time to insure his 
own celebrity and to promise future 
jo his fans. pee 
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Will the 


people buy 
the pilot? ' 


Some jaundiced commentators re- 
membered a few other magnetic 
political actors who spoke for the peo- 
ple and then acted for themselves 
(the name of Huey Long was tactfully 
not mentioned). Whatever his future 
career, there is no question that Jack- 
son is now al the peak of his kistrionic 
powers, with an acting style drawn 
from strong internat resources. 
Rather than bult from the show, he 
stole i instead, thereby making sure 
he would soon have a series of his 
awn, 

Following this performance, there 
were dull spats and the ratings 
dropped. After Gov. Bill Clinton of Ar- 
kansas almost emptied the hali with a 
speech as long as one of Castro's, 
Dukakis was nominated by acclama- 
tion. As the red Jesse! banners sank 
under a blue sea of Dukakis signs, the 
way was prepared for the long-de- 
layed acting debut of Dukakis in the 
final episode. Ἶ 

Critics had expressed doubt that 
Dukakis could carry the series, since 
he usually plays 8. passionless 
managerial type in a well-pressed 
suit — the only actor since Ben Gaz- 
zara who seems to be crying when he 
smiles. His capacity for handling 
temperamental cast members was 
known to be prodigious, but diplo- 
macy is the gift of a director or pro- 
ducer, not a performer. His mechani- 
cal delivery was considered appropri- 
ate largely for computer commer- 
cials. 

Bur the moment Dukakis entered 
the hall to the roars of the crowd — 
cheeks shining, hair glowing, eye- 
brows bristling — it was clear that a 
star had been born. The Omni may 
have been the hall the podium ate but 
Dukakis was the actor who ate the 
podium. 

His 45-minute “American Dream” 
speech, though shrewdly bilingual, 
was hardly a model of great 
television writing. Dukakis’s story of 
his immigrant Greek parentage 
sounded a little like Elia Kazan's 
“America America,” and he tended 
to touch political bases so fast that we 
never got a close look at what 
was on or under them. Still, Dukakis 
represents a refreshing new kind of 
media performer — the direct, sin- 
cere, efficient, unglamorous Every- 
man who makes his effect without 
fanfares or flourishes. If his writing 
was ragged, his performance was 
true. 

When Dukakis manages to get rid 
of a slight touch of sanctimony in his 
voice, he may just turn this pilot into 
[5] 
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Why Tourists Are Taking 
Rice Home to Tokyo 


Japan, applaud Mr. Minagawa's 


nH! 
For now it sa ae Promotions and lobbying. The τις 
Π . αν bags “aren't exactly setting 

souvenir; Kiyoshi world on fire," said Edmund Kurtz, a 
beacon: -—"—— __ broker for the Farmers’ Rice Cooper- 
Minagawa aims ative. “But sales are improving, = 
tn. Ls. ~~ _ the potential is enormous. We'd love 

to make it big to sell rice to the Japanese.” 
} Clg te te ee eA ee Washington would like nothing bet- 
business. ter, Faced with a huge trade deficit 
i with Japan — $52 billion last year — 
By DAVID S. WILSON President Reagan called for an end to 


agricultural subsidies worldwide at 


inferior to the home-grown variety. 
Mr. Minagawa says half the par- 
ticipants τῇ a widely publicized taste 
test by a Japanese television station 
could not differentiate between Japa- 
nese and California mee. In a pub- 
licity stunt scheduled for later this 
year, he says he will distribute 
cooked samples of American rice 
around an entire block in downtown 


Tokyo. He has also appeared on tele-. 


vision talk shows in Japan to promote 
his rice, and he advertises in a Japa- 


taking rice to Japan three years ago, 
after returning to his homeland from 
America and hearing complaints of 
high rice prices. A trip to the Tokyo 
customs office confirmed that the 
traditional tourist loophole would re- 
main open for a while. 

An unabashed fan of things Amer- 
ican, Mr. Minagawa splits his time 
between Los Angeles and Japan, 
where his wife and two daughters 
live. (This summer, the older daugh- 
ter, 16-year-old Ayuka, is working 
with him in the United States.) He left 
Tokyo in 1967 to study at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California and 
worked at a number of trade compa- 
nies before starting Tokiwa Food in 
1979. 

Tokiwa’s downtown Los Angeles 
warehouse and headquarters buige 
with everything from California rice 
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iyoshi Minagawa has an 

American dream. In it, 

the estimated two million 

Japanese tourists in the 

United States this year 
make a favorite-souvenir list that 
looks something like this: 

Disneyland T-shirt. 

Michael Jackson's autograph. 

Rice. 

In ἃ coals-to-Newcastle marketing 
strategy, Mr. Minagawa ts exporting 
rice to Japan through a loophole in 
that nation's historically tough im- 
port ban on the grain. His couriers 
are Japanese tourists, each of whom 
is allowed to bring 220 pounds of rice 
home annually for personal use. 

Since last July, Mr. Minagawa, a 
Japanese citizen who is president of 
the Tokiwa Food Corporation, a Los 
Angeles sushi-bar supply company, 
has sold tourists 60,000 red-white-and- 
blue bags filled with two pounds of 
California rice at $2.50 a bag. 

The rice is sold at airport and hotel 
gift shops frequented by the Japanese 
in Southern California, Hawaii, Las 
Vegas and Guam. 

Some Japanese visitors see Amer- 
ican rice as a novel item for the tradi- 
tional post-vacation __ gift-giving. 
Others simply buy a bag or two to see 
what it tastes like. Whatever the rea- 


Mr. Minagawa’s rice. 


Japanese tourists in a Los Angeles store that sells 


to imported Japanese beer and plas- 
tic sushi for display models. The com- 
‘pany’s sales have now reached $12 
ΕΠ ‘million annually, says Mr. Minagawa, 
who earlier this year purchased a 
40,000-square-foot lot for a new head- 
+ quarters building. 


e 

. The falling dollar has not directly 
affected his rice sales, Mr. Minagawa 
says. But it has increased theflood of 
Japanese tourists to the United 
{ States. Japanese consulate officiais 
estimate that 1.5 million Japanese 
visited America last year and that 
two million will arrive this year. 

Because of the large difference be- 
tween the rice price in the United 
States and in Japan, a few vendors 
sell the Yamato Hikari bag of rice for 
as much as $6 — that is $5 more than 
wholesale, Mr. Minagawa points out. 
The practice is cutting sales, and he 
hopes to discourage it. 

There are also a few other obsta- 
cles to the success of the rice bags, 
which are labeled “‘not for individual 
sale in Japan." Gordon Beardsiey, ἃ 
Β clerk at the Hilton Hote) in Los An- 
Bl geles, says the hotel gift shop sells 
several rice bags a day. But, he says, 
the rice cannot compete for sales 
with the smali $25 bags of beef jerky, 
beef being even more expensive in 
Japan than rice. 


son, the price seems right. While the 
$2.50 a bag is as much as three times 
what rice costs at a Los Angeles gro- 
cery store, it is at least a third below 
the price of the same amount of rice 
in Japan, where the Government 
props up prices to protect farmers. 
Mr. Minagawa's rice is marketed 
under the name ‘Yamato Hikari,” 
which means “Japan Sunrise.” Mr. 
Minigawa hopes it may indeed signify 
the dawning of a new day. So far, he 
Says, profits from the rice-bag busi- 
ness are paitry. But he hopes to pene- 
trate the entire Japanese tourist mar- 
ket. Then he wants to penetrate 
., Tokyo's restrictions on rice imports. 
“Within five years; I‘d like to open the 
rice market.in Japan,” he said. + 
California rice growers, frustrated 
in their own aitempts to export to 


the Toronto economic summit in 
June. The same week, the Japanese 
agreed to begin phasing out import 
quotas on beef and fresh oranges — 
quotas that Tokyo had resisted lifting 
for years, reportedly because it 
feared that Washington would next 
address the import ban on rice. 
Japan, whose rice farmers are con- 
sidered among the world’s most inef- 
ficient, charges consumers as much 
as 10 times the world price. Now the 
tide may be shifting a bit. On July 7, 
Tokyo announced that rice payments 
to farmers would be cut by 4 percent. 
That will not be enough, says Mr. 


Minagawa, who believes Japanese - 


consumers are tired of high prices 
and increasingly suspicious of gov- 
ernment claims that American rice is 


nese-language newspaper in Los An- 
geles. 

Next month, Mr. Minagawa plans 
another trip to Japan to lobby before 
10 trade and industry associations 
who rely on rice consumption, such as 
makers of soy sauce and chop sticks. 
His message: Japanese youth are 
switching from expensive rice to 
bread, and only imports can lower 
prices and keep their businesses 
thriving. 

Mr. Minagawa acknowledged that 
his campaign on behalf of American 
rice “15 a very hard fight.” He added: 
“The farmers and government peo- 
ple in Japan say, ‘Don't talk about im- 
porting rice." Sometimes, | think they 
want to hit me.” 

Mr. Minagawa hit on the idea of 


Aki Fujimoto, who runs a gift shop 
and import company in Little Tokyo, 
said the rice plan ‘is a good idea — a 
very good idea,” adding, “1 was 
trying to do it myself, but they beat 
me to it” Still, after Mr. Fujimoto 
sold his 600-bag supply last fall in two 
months, he did not renew the order. 
His complaint: the low price. "I like 
to sell things with higher prices,” Mr. 
Fujimoto said. “You make more 
profit with chocolate and T-shirts.” 

Mr. Minigawa acknowledges that 
some people think his rice plan is 
overambitious. But there is only one 
“real problem,” he said. ‘'The young 
lady tourists — -they -say -the. little _ 
bags are too heavy. I remind them 
that they make good cushions for 
other packages.”” 


INVESTING/Lawrence J. DeMaria 


Oil Stock Choices After a Cease-F ire 


‘ partner in:the’venture, United -Fel 


Analysts, mostly wary 
because of the oil glut, 
focus on dividend yields, 
restructurings and 
_long-term plays. 


Te: possibility that the eight-year war be- 
0 


tween Iran and Iraq is ending has left oil- 
industry analysts and investors scrambling to 
reassess their positions. The proposed cease-fire 
has sparked ἃ Spirited debate over the direction of 
oil prices and oil stocks. 
One question is whether the war's end will allow 


Company P.L.C., which he says has financial 
Strength, strong production, good management 
and a 5.5 percent dividend, and U.S.X. Corporation. 
The former United States Steel Corporation has 
strong earnings from rebounding steel operations, 
8. strong oil unit and a debt-paydown program, Mr. 
Leuffer said. 

Other analysts are slightly more bullish on the 
oil sector. Eugene L. Nowak, oil analyst at Dean 
Witter Reynolds Inc., views a cessation of hostil- 
ities “‘as a positive step’’ because ‘‘eventually this 
would create a greater cooperative spirit within 
OPEC.” Although he expects oil stocks "Ἢ under- 
perform the generat market in the near term," he 
recommends several as long-range plays: Amoco 
Corporation, the Royal Dutch Petroleum Compa- 
ny, Texaco, the Sheil Transport and Trading Com- 
pany P.L.C., the Atlantic Richfield Company and 
Unocal. 

Where are oil prices headed? Some analysts 


Polaroid Into Play — 


Polaroid is in play. After months of 
speculation that the photography 
company was a takeover target, Roy 
Disney announced that his Shamrock 
Holdings held 8 percent of Polaroid’s 
stock and was willing to buy the rest 
for $2.3 billion, or $40 a share. Polar- 
oid had been selling for about $30 a 
share in February before the first 


takeover rumors began. Polaroid did 


not take an official stand on the offer, 
but it is widely expected to resist. the 
bid. Earlier this month it made. a 
number of corporate changes, inciud- 
ing putting 10 million new shares into 


the supposedly friendly hands of an - 


employee stock plan. Mr. Disney, the 
nephew of Walt Disney, is challenging 
those changes in court. ; 


Macmillan got an offer from Rob- 
ert Maxwell. The British entrepre- 
neur said he was willing to pay $2.06 
billion for the American publishing 
company. The $80-a-share offer ex- 
ceeds a $75-a-share bid from the Rab- 
ert M. Bass Group, which Macmillan 
has opposed. Macmillan said it would 
review both offers. 


Inflation was subdued in June, with 
the Government reporting that con- 
sumer prices for the month rose only 
three-tenths of 1 percent. At that 
pace, the annual inflation rate would 
be 42 percent. There was a sharp 
jump of seven-tenths of | percent in 
grocery prices, but that was offset by 
declines in the cost of gasoline and 
clothing ... Industry during June op- 
erated at its highest capacity in eight 
‘years. The capacity utilization rate 
was 83.1 percent, up two-tenths of 1 
percent from May ... Housing con- 
struction in June rebounded from the 
steep 12.6 percent drop posted in May. 
Building was up 5.1 percent in June, 
at a seasonally adjusted annual rate 
of 1.45 million housing units. 


GTE will seH mest of its 50 percent 
stake in the troubled U S Sprint long- 
distance telephone operation to ‘its 


communications. Sprint’ has ‘been a - 
drain on both companies, which have 
been evenly splitting the losses since 
they formed the venture in July 1986. 
Last year Sprint lost $800 million. The 
deal calls for United Telecom to pay 
more than $600 million for an addi- 
tional 30 percent of Sprint and get an 
option to buy the rest of the company. 

Telephone and cable television 
service could come over the same 
wire if Congress accepts a recom- 
mendation approved by the Federal 
Commission. The 
regulators want to end restrictions on 
phone company ownership of cable 
operations in their local service area. 
A single cable carrying phone and 
video signals to ἃ house could speed 
the development of services like 
video shopping. But Congressional 
aides were predicting that fears 
about phone-company monopolies 
would make passage of the change 
difficult. 


Two ailing Texas banking compa- 
nies will be merged by a Minnesota 
investor. Carl Pohlad, who has exten- 
sive bank holdings in the Midwest and 
also owns the Minnesota Twins base- 
ball team, will put up $200 million to 
combine Texas American Banc- 
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the Organization of Petroleum Exporting Coun- 
tries ta re-emerge as the dominant oil-pricing force 
it was in the past. While many analysts say that 
may be the case, others contend that Iran and [raq 
will be forced to pump even more oil than ever as 
they try to heal the wounds left from ἃ brutal 
conflict that ravaged their national treasuries and 
may have killed a million people. 

Uncertainty is roiling oil markets already made 
unstable by the tanker war in the Persian Gulf and 
the recent North Sea oil platform disaster. The 
spot price of crude has been swinging wildly in the 
$14-to-$16 range. 

» “The whole thing is evolving up to the minute,” 

said Frederick P. Leuffer, senior oi} analyst at C. J. 

Lawrence, Morgan Grenfell inc. ‘Peace will obvi- 

ously have an intermediate and long-term impact 

on oil prices. Hawever, ἃ proposed cease-fire may 

not have a significant impact on the earnings 
ts for the oi! companies this year." 

Iran and Iraq, both members of OPEC, have a 
hot-surprising antipathy toward each other in of 
matters. Both have needed oil revenues to finance 
their war machines. With two of its most promi- 
nent members shooting at each other, OPEC has 
been thrown into disarray. 

There has also been speculation that other 
OPEC nations, especially Saudi Arabia, who view 
Iran's fundamentalist regime with alarm have 
been overproducing oil to drive down the price, 
thus reducing Iran's oil income. Analysts note that 
oil, which was selling at $9 a barrel in July 1986, 
rose to $22 by July 1987 before Saudi Arabia and 
Iran had a sharp diplomatic falling out (the riots in 
Mecca were one symptom). Oil then began to 
plunge as the Saudis and other worried OPEC 
members presumably started to pump more oil to 
punish the Ayatollah. 

Mr. Leuffer believes that investors should be 
very cautious about the oil stocks since crude oil 
prices — and oil stocks —- may continue (o gyrate 
in the short term. He is also wary about the 


industry's long-term prospects. “You don’t want to - 


start buying oil stocks against a background of 
steeply declining crude prices,” he said. On a 
technical basis, he added, oil stocks are overvalued 
anyway, ‘Based on flat oil prices, price-to-carn- 
ings and price-to-cash-flow ratios for the oils rela- 
tive to the market are above the average of the 
past 23 years,” Mr. Leuffer said. 


Drawings by Nuri Karin 

While the C. J. Lawrence analyst said that Saud: 
Arabia and other conservative OPEC members 
might cut production if they believed Iran was no 
longer a threat, he pointed out that there was an 
awful lot of oil in the world at the moment. 

“Right now the 02} markets are in confusion,” he 
said. “The fundamental picture of supply and 
demand is very ugly. We have far too much 
supply.” 

Still, Mr. Leuffer favors four oi] stocks, although 
he has some ron-oil reasons for doing so. He 
recommends Texaco Inc. because its 6.4 percent 
dividend may limnt the stock's downside msk and 
because the company, which is undergoing a re- 
structuring, is a takeover candidate. The takeover 
possibility is also behind his recommendation of 
Unocal Corporation. “The company is an underval- 
ued asset play,’ he said. “The stock 1s cheap, based 
on our projection of 1988 cash flow of $12 per 
share.” 

His other two choices are the British Petroleum 


Pearls From a Former Shell? 


E rarely finds a company that has $650 mil- 
hen of annual revenues in the “pink 
sheets,”a printed listing of mostly obscure 

securities. But that is where the stock of Schick 
Companies Inc. is listed, at about $4 8 share. 
Schick no fonger produces the shaving equip- 
ment that made it famous, although other compa- 
mes use the name, The only thing Schick may be 
Irimming these days 1s itself. “We have retained 
Morgan Stanley to evaluate our strategic al- 
ternatives, which may include the sale of certain 
businesses,” a top Schick executive said recently. 
After divesting the shaving business, Schick be- 
came a shell company in 1983, and Us stock left the 
New York Stock Exchange for the pink sheets. But 
in 1985 the company began an acquisition 
binge, financed by heavy bank borrowing and junk 
bonds. Jt now controls an eclectic mix of compa- 
nies — ARA Manufacturing, TA Accessories, Milo 


believe that an Iran-Iraq peace accord may not 
make that much difference. 
Many experts believe that those who control oil 
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prices will not allow them to drop below $10 ἃ. ba: 
barrel, a price that would be very deflationary in EE SED RY oe 1988 
the United States and elsewhere in the industria!- Consoli τὰ J 
ized world. Oil prices that low could create havoc (Consolidated) 
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im the nation’s oil industry and set off a further 


banking and real-estate crisis. And oil above $20 a wn -% 
barrel is not likely, analysts say, since that would Polaroid. 13,943,800 40% +7% 
be inflationary, with all sorts of attendant prob- _Travier ..__. 13,027,000 35% -1% 
lems for the economy and the stock market. Tandem ........ 12,021,800 13% τοῦς 
Some οἱ! i experts say that oil at its  idahoP ...... 11;215,500. 20% ~% 
current level is in “‘political equilibrium,” satisfy- Aetnalf...... 10,815,200 44% -% 
ing many people. Oil at $15 or $16 a barrel, many enn. 10,605,900 14% -% 

experts believe, is disinflationary, and thus good You 7 a7 Ὡς am 
for the American economy, the world’s largest oil δ στην, 7A79,600 ᾿ 22 τ 
user. And it is ἃ price OPEC and American oil Ἐπ Ace 
companies can probably live with, although some Chase... 6,473,000. 23% -᾿ -- % 
OPEC nations may want to push it up a bit to help SunMa—. 5,969,900. 5 +% 
balance their budgets. ATED ..--... 5,507,600 26. - τὸ 
Where would the price of oil be if the normal GenEl_._... 5,453,400 “41% 2% 
mechanisms of supply and demand were allowed Baxter... 5,268,300 19% - + % 
GTE.__......_ 5,152,600 39 -1% 


to operate? According to industry analysis, oi! 
a 


would be selling for $5 to $6 a barrel. —_—_—_ 
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lost $5.8 million in the first 

quarter of 1978; exec- ne 

utives cited a costly debt-retirement program. 
Some analysts believe Schick's stock — there 

are 1.5 million shares in public hands — could be 

worth $11 a share, based on an estimate that the 

company’s divisions could be sold for six 


umes last year’s cash flow (six times $32.1 million, New York Stock Ex 


180.3 


divided by 18 million shares outstanding). That wot τς ao 180. . 

would presumably please the company’s chair- FBRGP womens Ἵ 133.0 1980 .-4.70 
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shares of Fort Worth and Nationa!) 
Bancshares of San Antonio. The com- 
bination will have $7.3 billion in assets 
and be the fourth-largest banking 
company in Texas. Federal reguia- © 
tors, who chose Mr. Pohlad’s plan 
over two others, will provide $475 mil- 
lion in assistance for the deal. 


The markets endured a week of 
confusing signals. The dollar's sum- 
- mer rally met strong resistance from 
centrai banks and the currency gave 
up some, but not all, of its recent 
gains. Movement toward peace in the 
Persian Gulf sent oil prices errati- . 
cally higher, apparently on the theory 
that an end to the fighting would lead 
to greater unity within OPEC. Farm 
commodities soid off sharply as the 
Midwest finally got some much- 
needed rain. The Tokyo stock market 
had its worst drop of the year on 
Tuesday, with the Nikkei index drop- 
ping 1.9 percent that day. New York 
was also nervous, causing the Dow 
Jones industrial average to lose 68.46 
points, for the week,. to close at ... 


2 
4 


= 
4% 


to be depressed by inflation worries 
and signs that the Fed was being at 
least somewhat tight with money. 


Eastern Airlines will drop service 
to 14 cities, most in the western 
United States, and will lay off 12.5 
‘percent of its work force, or about 
4,000 people - 


Things were fooking up for at least 
two big companies as second-quarter 
profit reports came in. G.M. said its 
earnings rose 53.7 percent, better 
than many analysts had expected, 
and BankAmerica had net income of 
$162 million, after a deficit of $1.14 bil- 
tion in the 1987 period related to ioan- 
loss reserves. Most big banks took 
_Similar huge losses in the 1987 quar- 
ter but most were back in the black 
this year. Citicorp, the nation’s big- 
gest banking company, earned $359 
million in the quarter, compared with 
a $26 billion Joss a year ago. In com- 
puters, Apple had a 71 percent rise ἴῃ 
earnings, but Apofio had a loss and 
the results at Tandem and Data Gen- 
eral were considered disappointing. 
Elsewhere, A.T.&T. posted a slight 
decline in net income and steel com- 
panies generally showed hefty in- 
creases. 
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Totsl Sales. 53.334,075 4,478,194,035 " 
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ition in the ministry, 


lengthy tales about their problems. 
In my case, , the problem 


‘She says thit her career in the 
would have been. more or 


, fo the 
poss ctl in Montreal”. 
Ten years later, her ᾿ appointment 


Avital ays these seports played 


Punishment shootings rise sharply i in Northern Ireland 


ONE MAN liad his tongue stapled’ 
toa table, another 
“by an electric drill. The 

trade are base- 


ROSS _— 
7 a when. one is not well off 
(45 


BAgiNofi intionesty? (5) . 
10 Well-! known line’ in footwear (8) 
ΕἸ Type inclingsl to be enisthatie (6) 


12The first permon on a Scottish’ 
isle ¢ 


13 Close οί! play (8) .- 
15 Ship that foes by land cn 


17 Kind of shirt with a frill - very -" 


tnntefal (7) 
“20 Whole eternity blown ΠΣ 


22Skid caured someone adenth’ ay 


“mot_ just. receive.” 
says, she has not battled against dis- 
‘' erimination “by stan 


*~more-women have joined the office, 
- ' but few ‘seem to have 


no role j in Foreign Minister Shimon 
Peres’s ultimate decision to give the. 
post to his bureau chief, Uri Savir.. 


is However, had she been a man, 
there 


Would have been nosuch-dam- 


ες aging publicity. : 


She does not shrink from the label 


* “feminist” ba sate that she consid- 
such “only in the.posi- ὦ 


as 
five sease of the word, I. do ποῖ. 


- make revolutions: I. consider a 


ἃ feminist in the same sense. that 
women did at the turn of the century 
— that women can. contribute, and 


on: barri- 
cades and shouting, ‘I am equal, I 


“My best revenge is that 8 man ἪὭ 
who opposed my candidature now * 


appreciates what I do. He ‘has to” 


’ come to me ~ I don't go to him.” 


Avital, however, is by no means Is- 
rael’s first woman ambassador — the 
names of Esther Herlitz and Yebu-. 
dit Huebner, -inter alia, come 
to mind. - 

UNTIL THE: 1960s, ‘Avital says, the 


women, on the’ assumption’ 
could not post them to “difficult” 

capitals m- Eastern Europe, Africa, 
Asia and Latin America. Since then, 


Part of the blame not with 
Official prejudice, but with the.refus- 
al of Israeli husbands to accept the ° 
notion of a leading professional role - 
for their wives. The regular uproot- 


- ing of families at four-year intervals 


wreaks havoc with domestic ar-’ 
rangements. Two female. ministry — 


"employees: recently curtailed their - 


tours of duty as the strain on their: 
tusbands’. careers aimed to tear 


s | their families: apart. She herself is 


single. 
Avital. faults the ministry for not 


. _kéeping up with. the times, for fail- Ὁ 


ing tq understand that women are . 


gaining increasing political and eco- ὦ ΩΣ 
in nomic clout in Western Europe and 


in’ the. U.S.. 


é ~ ‘Women's organizations - now . 
- deal with political issues. Mote and 


more ‘senior political. pdsitions are 
being taken up by women.” If there* 
‘is a convention of 10,000 women 
Somewhere, such as the one conven- 


- ting in Oslo in a few weeks time, and 
. we send a man, the women feel in- 
- Suited, Avital says. ‘And I was out- 


raged by the talk in the Likud that 
eee το ΒΟ ee Oe [δὶ 


trol in their own carefully marked 
out territories. 


ore tubal warfare is fought amid 
burned-ont “ghettos where the 
abandoned hi 


risen 

sy Protestant en- 
fam- 
ve. burnt-out 


homes sitice’ 
fury centred on the e police after the 
was signed. That 


a5 Concesl, ar publicly exhi tie), 


26 They periodically take’: ‘a self 
oe sacrificing journey to thésea (8) 


27 Having no inc! ‘ination for lead 
~ inttromre (5) - 


28 Possibly. meant 
παρε necipaornial 


; DOWN 
. 1Hold ball forhunt followers (5) 


“2.Arms ἐϑιερίεγεά. in ‘a hostile 
way? ? (6) 


3 Does turn dead miserable (8)' 


4Having developed. went round 
pices ᾿ 


".” Instead, she Πᾶ5. 
bran out 


‘Action woman 


_ INTERVIEW WITH COLETTE AVITAL 
: Menachem Shalev - 


. Therefore, she 9. 


for women and Druse. “Whatare we, 
‘some kind of minority?” 
Contrary to many foreign minis- 


employees who maintain some * 


try 
semblance of discretion concerning 
their politica] leanings, Avital is an 

open supporter of Labour, and is 
pa a cn? in the party’s Cen- 


-and communications, 


tral Committee. Another Labour 
activist, Yossi Beilin, picked her for 
her present post as assistant direc- 
tor- generat in charge of information 
when he 
failed to see eye to eye with her 
predecessor, Dov Shmorak. 

. Speaking of her duty of explaining 


Paul Majendi / BELFAST — 


ie joey okieu ta etree, 
Brian Feeney, a leading politician 
in the moderate Catholic Social, 
Democratic and Labour Party, isa 
councillor in North Belfast where he 
says that “because of sectarian pres- 


BStop or start playing billinrds 
(5.3 ᾿ : : 

6Indirectly, 1 quell boy's revolt 
(93 δῷ : 


9Tmin new car (4) 


14 Through telephoning (9) 


τς θῖνα, only a piece of material 


around me so trembled with 
cold (8) 


18 Evergreen female duo (8) 
19Singular-looking giant? (7) 


. 2 A mis-shapen nose nges (4) ᾿ 
᾿ $3 Game in the form ofa puzzle (6) 


᾿ 24 Rep may get an order (5) 


ACROSS: 1 Carving. 5 Would, 8 

Estop, 9 Reading, 10 Nervously, J2 

grt. 13 Happen. 14 Manimal, 17 Lit. 18 
. 20 Wubious, 21‘Nylun, 23 


§ Yield, ΖΕ Elector. DOWN: 1 Clean, 2 


Rat, 3 Implore, 4 Gnrish, 5 Weary. 6 
Uniformly.7 Digital. 11 Reputable. 13 
Holiday; 25 Abscnec. 16 Mourne. 18 


Crevwd 19 Diner. 22 Let. 


sures, all the neighbourboods are 
bécoming little ghettos.” 
Punishment jhave long 


been a favoured tool 


ἐν fican Army (IRA) guerrillas ν wo 


many Catholic ghettos 


thambed their noses at the IRA. It 


ONE READER writes that his six- 
year-old cocker spaniel has a very 
bad case of halitosis. “We love 
him,” he says, ‘but when he 
breathes on you his breath is simply 


It is interesting that the dog in 
question is a cocker spaniel because 
although many dogs suffer from 
h , it seems to be more com- 
mon among dogs of the hunting 
breeds. One reason is that these 
“soft-mouthed” dogs have deeper 
hice and more of a tendency to 
drool] than other dogs. 

The first thing to look into is the 
state of the dog's mouth. Have your 
veterinarian check for decayed 
teeth, infected gums and accumula- 
tions of tartar around the teeth. If 
any dental work needs to be per- 
formed, have it done immediately. 
Most.dental care for dogs is done 
under anesthesia, allowing the ani- 
mal to-sleep through the entire pro- 
cedure. Daily care is also an impor- 


from accumulating, give the dog ἢ 


large bones to chew. And be sure to 
Bese! the (ΝΕ easy foe bet-cack: 
ing materials when outside. 
-Most ‘important of all is’ diet. 
Make sure the dog is getting the 
proper food — in other words, not 
too muth starch and no sweets. 
Foods of this sort are often responsi- 
ble for bad breath and other prob- 
Heres. δῖπος cies ζάππογ pasty Cee 
heavy starches such as 
rice, nee foots κοῦ had eat 
and in many cases flatulence. In the 
case of dogs fed on too much starch 
and sugars, their “rumblings ab- 


_ Tight to fight for its existence.” 
_ DURING THE Lebanon war, Avi- 


i 


Ξ culture. science, technology, educa- 


(one of-the worst Belfast slums) who - 


“those policies which her party has 
called dangerous and short-sighted, - 
she says: “I am working for the 
state, not for the-party. 1 have to 
pers the complexity of the prob- 
lems facing us — and | have yet to say 
anything which I do not believe. My 
personal objections, pale when faced 
with the massive and’ rtion- 
ate criticism levelled at Israel 
abroad, We are not perfect and we 
can sometimes admit our mistakes.” 
she says, explaining the reasoning 
which allows our diplomats to stay 
at their posts through different, and 
sometimes diametrically-opposed 
governments and ideologies. 


When the foreign media broad- 
cast pictures of a soldier beating a 
Palestinian youth, she says, “my job 
is to put it all in proportion, to ex- 
plain what happened just before the 
incident, what provocations the sol- 
dier has to face, what he feels.” 

When asked if she doesn't feel at 
times like a mercenary. promoting a 
cause with which she may not be in 
agreement, she concedes: “I have 
my doubts about some of our ac- 
tions, about some of our state- 
ments.” But she adds at once, “even 
a country that is wrong stil! has the 


tal was in charge of information at 
the Paris Embassy. “There’ were 
things which I couldn't identify with 
then — when we tumed the water 
and electricty on and off in Beirut. 
But I knew that there was no escap- 
ing the necessity of dealing with the 
terror in Lebanon; so it’s a matter of 
weighing the degrees of evil.” 

The demarcation line, she says, 
would be a basic disagreement with 
the overall policy, not with individ- 
ual incidents. “Had 1 thought that 
our entry into Lebanon was unjust, I 
would have got up and resigned. I 
will do so if the day comes when I 
disagree with our general policy. 

PL have to weigh the positive 

gs against the negative. And I 
sat Teel that I can wholeheartedly 
promote Israel’s achievements in 


tion, the good people here, the good 
deeds which are still being done. 
~ Perhaps you have to take ἢ the bad 
with the good.” 

Avital is harshly critical of the 
government's attitude towards in- 
formation, which is crucial, in her 
opinion, in forming the basis for 
support for Israel abroad. The inti- 
fada, she says. caught Israel unpre- 
pared and things would have been 


doesn’t work. There was a police 
in the Divis flats 


also went joy-riding in stolen cars. 
The IRA shot him in both kneecaps 
διὰ μὲ ended up in a wheelchair.” 
Police-are reluctant to answer some 
emergency phone calls from burglar 
victims in nationalist areas for fear 
that they may be drawn ‘into a trap 
by IRA gunmen. Often they ask for 
ora back-up, inciuding a heli- 
ter, before moving in. 

iraacy ead: “Petty theft, vandal- 

ism, assault are enormous in these 


᾿ areas. Half the population is under 


25 and up to 80 per cént are unem- 


ployed.” 
Doctors at Belfast’s Royal Vic- 
toria Hospital, battling to repair the 
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animals 
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. be her first strictly “political” post- 


‘is inert and undigestable but helps 


τ shouldn't be bathed ali that often — 
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different had the military, the gov- 
émment, and the information appa- 
ratus tackled the uprising with the 
benefit of foreknowledge. 

At the start of the intifada, the 
Foreign Ministry submitted 3 tist of 
recommendations to the govern- 
ment for the. purposes of informa- 
tion abroad, The proposals. ignored 
at the time, are now being adopted. 


Review: 
Retrieved 


ONE VERY GOOD retrieval 
system is a dog who will bring 
back to your feet, over and 


she says. 

She dislikes the Hebrew word 
hasbara, which carries the connota- 
tion of expiaining away Israeli ac- 
tions. Avital prefers: the words 
“communication” and “transmis- 
sion of information”, which, she be- 
Tieves, should form an integral part 
of government decision-making. 

“If we want hasbara, the re- 
sources should be made available, 
and the process should not be a 
makeshift one, with the government 
issuing a different reaction every 
day,” Avital says. She defines the 
current level of Israel's information 
budget as “miserable.” 

All Avital’s posts abroad so far. 
have been in information, and her . 
appointment to Lisbon -- which is 
still to be approved by the Israeli 
and Portuguese governments - will 


fems (a stick may convey infor- 
mation, a5 may 2 carrot), their 
present development seems of- 
ten too overwhelming to be any- 
thing but discouraging. 

I may- be retrieving this incor- 
rectly, but 1 think we were told, 
on the occasion of the computer- 
izeration of the National Li- 
brary, that you can now get 
50,000 -- or was it 500, 
entries on Marx, just like that. 

What would one do with this 
infinity of entries? Well, you'd 
hone in on your special field of 
interest, which might be Marx’s 
views on pineapples, or on the 


ing. Prior to her appointment, Avi- 
tal defied the conventional wisdom 
of her peers by preferring Lisbon to 
the much-coveted post of consul- 
general in Los: Angeles. 

Although she was extremely dis- 
appointed at the time when she was 
nudged out of the New York ap- 
pointment, she now believes that 
“Portugal is no fess important than 
New York.” 

She speaks of her colleagues mis- 
conceptions of Portugal, which they 
believe to δε. “ἃ quaint. macho. and 
somewhat backward” country. But 
Portugal is playing an increasingly 
visible role in the European Com- 
munity, she points out. 

Avital’s curriculum vitae lists En- 
glish, French, Romanian, Italian, 
German and Dutch as her spoken 
languages. and as soon as her ap- 
pointment is approved, she will be- 
gin learning Portuguese. 

She does not count herself among 
those frustrated Foreign Ministry 
workers who feel that their profes- 
sionalism is ignored by their own 
minister, nor is she bothered by her 
unique status as Israel's highest- 
ranking female diplomat. 

“But I would be happier if my sex 
and appearance were not under con- 
stant scrutiny. I would be much hap- 
pier if my appointment were not so 
unusual.™ 


ence system at the British 

wseumn. 
We can now retrieve the sub- 
ject I’ve been randomly rooting 
ἢ — **The Review of Re- 


HELGA DUDMAN 


But don’t think that all the 


same that pop up nowadays — 
the role and nature of women, 
was Jesus a Buddhist, cancer 
cures, wars, i fonda- 
mentalism, strife of every 


persuasion. 
Would you like to know 


8 paper 
on “Vital Statistics of the Jews”’ 


that appeared in a magazine 
called North American Review 
conclude 


ravages of this abiding legacy of ha- 
ing have developed sophisticated 

techniques in the fight 
tosave victims, whatever their polit- 
ical or religious loyalties. 

Given all too frequent practice in 
handling the casualties of urban 
guerrilla warfare, the surgeons now 
meticulously repair the broken 
blood vessels in a victim's leg, gan- 
grene is avoided and he may walk 
again. 

Northern Ireland's 20-year-old © 
troubles bave also produced a maca- 
bre spin-off industry -- across the 
border in the Irish Republic, a fac- 

has been set up in Limerick 
which manufactures plastic knee- 
caps. (Reuter) 


dominai are simply abominable,” 
and smelly as well. 
can digest a certain amount 
cnteead but — fresh bread or 
rolls. They can have some vegetable 
leftovers but never potatoes, rice or 
noodles. To relieve flatulence. add 
about.one tablespoon of activated 
charcoal {available at any pharma- 
cy) to the dog's food. This material 


absorb gas. Another remedy is to 
moisten the dog's food with ordi- 
nary camomile tea. Most dogs do 
not object to this taste in their food. 

An additional problem is “natu- 
ral” dog smells. This is an offensive 
situation that deprives the human 
companion of the dog’s company. 
and the dog of the attention it wants 
and needs. Bathing helps, but dogs 


never more than once in three 
months unless it’s just Δ water wash 
after a swim in the sea. Brushing 
and walking in fresh air helps. Since 
a dog does not sweat, the odor is 
from oils in the pelt. Brushing lets 
air into the skin and ameliorates the 
problem. Another good way to com- 
bat odours is to rinse the dog after a 
bath witha vinegar solution made of 
two cups of vinegar in about six 
litres of water. Pour it through the 
coat, rub it in and do not rinse it out. 
This helps cut the excess oils that 
cause the dog to smell. 

Inthe end, almost everything con- 


rary Review. It tells us that 30 
years earlier — 860 -- - there had 


cerning dog odours is a matter of in the 
Ξ good diet and proper hygiene. With 

a little care, your pet can be a pleas- liberty, 
ant πὰ pleasant-smelling 890 ~ 
companion. - spend 


Shs 


ly, heroically, αἱ 
est.” Ob look! ‘*Private Morals 


“‘Fortnightly,’”’ ‘‘the world 
would ly still be ina state 
of 


fa 739 ΦΈΦΕΕΕΞ phage 


ige Five 
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NEW ON SCREEN 


Calev Ben-David 


world (including The New York Times 


Drive 
carefully 


Greer Fay Cashman 


LAST WEEK'S terrible toll of road 
accidents shook the nation for 
perhaps a day or two — and then, 
most of us went back to our old 
habits of driving too fast, ignor- 
ing traffic signs and in the case of 
pedestrians, scuttling across the 
road without first looking in both 
directions. 

Perhaps it need not take anoth- 
er tragedy to make us more safe- 
ty-conscious on the roads. Some 
of us might take more care if we 
Started the day by tuning in to 
Radio Network Two, for Gaby 
Yinon’‘s five-minute road safety 
ret Green Light, broadcast at 

57. 


EDUCATIONAL TV 

9.00 Teletext 9.05 Keep Fit 9.15 Surprise 
Train 9.40 Nils Holgersson (animation) 
10.05 Kishkashta 10.30 Teletext 10.35 
Crossbow 11.00 Just William 

11.30 Survival 

Nature lovers should make it thei? 
business to watch Enemies of 
the Oak. The sturdy tree has to 
stand up against many species of 
insects which attack it from out- 
side and in. 

12.15 Pop music 14.00 Teletext 14.05 
‘The Knights of God (part 10) 14.30 “Katka- 


tim’ 

15.00 Family Relations 
Asimulation game highlights the 
all-too-common problem of one 
generation of family members 
losing contact with another. On 
this occasion the counsellors and 
actors have taken the case of an 
elderly widow whose children 
have gone their own ways. She is 
called upon to take care of the 
grandchildren, but the exercise is 
unsuccessful and she perceives it 
as a personal failure on her part. 


15.40 Keep Fit 15.50 Teletext 16.00 This, 


is 17.00 A New Evening 
ISRAEL TV 
CHILDREN’S 


PROGRAMMES: 
97.30 Snorkels 17.55 Litde Princess, dra- 
ma (part 5) 18.25 A View of Levana 
ARABIC LANGUAGE PROGRAMMES: 
18.30 News roundup 18.32 Sports Maga- 
zine 19,30 News 


HEBREW PROGRAMMES resume at 
20.00 News roundup 

20.02 Head of the Class 

20.30 From the Movies 

21.00 Mabat Newsreel 


21.35 Executive Stress 
in tonight’ 5 episode, Donald Fair- 
child is tipped for a promotion in 
the publishing company where 
he and his wife work. There's 
only one snag. Company rules 
forbid the hiring of husbands and 
wives. 
22.00 This is the Time 
22.50 Moonlighting 
23.40 News 

RAEL TV CHANNEL 2 
brs David Copperfield (part 2) 


Hawks, snakes and foxes are 
among the creatures who make 
their home in America's Grand 
Canyon. See them in their awe- 
some environment in World of 
the Living, a powerful documen- 
tary showing at 19.00. 


03 Killing on the Exchange, suspense 
20 Ost Pop 2 21.40 Le Direction 
d’Acteur par Renoir - documentary 


JORDAN TV unofficial) 
17.30 Cartoons 

98.00 French Hour 

19.15 Sports Magazine 
19.30 News in Hebrew 
20.00 News in Arabic 
20.30 Perfect Strangers 
21.10 Secret Army — 

22.00 News in English 
22.20 Classic Movie 


MIDDLE EAST TV 

13.30 Another Life 

14.00 700 Club 

14.30 Shape Up 

15.00 Spiral Zone 
46.30 Super Book 


| ENTERTAINMENT 


Is London burning? 


A TITLE like Sammy and Rosie Get Laid seems to invite controversy, 
"and so far the reaction to this British film, opening locally on Friday, has 


been worthy of its bi 
plait illing. 


scathing attack on contemporary English society was denounced 

yes rn of Lords, and Hct ea pp around the 
ve dropped the second of its risqué title from all advertising. 

The film was } written by Hanif Kureishi and directed by Stephen Frears, the same pair responsible for the 


highly acclaimed My Beautiful 


my and Rosie, 


major issues.” 


1808 Fraggle Rock 

16.20 Afternoon Movie: “Johnny Dark’ 
vie Tony Curtis and Piper Laurie 
18.00 Happy Days 
18.30 Laverne & Shirley 
19.00 World News 
30. ne Magnum Pl. 

League baseball 

23.00 ΕΟ Giue 
23.30 Another Life 


= 


VOICE OF MUSIC 

6.01 Morning Melodies 7.09 Mozart: Ser- 
enade No.11; Beethaven: Piano Sonata 
No.3 (Gould); Benda: Concerto for Flute 
and Orchetra; Schubert: Symphony No.3 
(Vienna/Kieiber) 9.00 Tippett: Concert Fan- 
tasy on a Theme by Corelli (St. Martin/ 
Marriner}; Poulenc: Gloria (Birmingham/ 
Fremaux); Saint-Saens: Plano Concerto 
No.5 (Roge, Royal Phitharmonic/Dutoit); 
Weber: intet for Clarinet and String 
Quartet {Nash}; Ovorak: Violin ——- 
(Periman, London/Barenboim); Stravii 


Piano Concerto No.3; Schubert: 6 ‘Songs 
15.00 Music 16.00 israel 
Phitharmonic Orchestra under Zubin 
Mehta — Rimsky-' kov: Russian Easter, 
Concerto No.1¢Rim- 
erazade 


Inds — works by Gi 
Langford, and Delius 20. 
fey 20.30 From the World’s Concert Hails: 
Berlin Radio Orchestra — Haydn: Sinfonia 
Concertante for Oboe, Bassoon, Violin and 
Cello; Zemlinsky: Psalms; Symphony No.2 
22.30 Jazz Classics 23.00 Bartok: Piano 
Concerti; Sibelius: Symphonic ‘Poor 


Bible reading 7.00 News in English 7.15 
News in French 7.30 Songs of tha Good 
Old Days 8.05 Off Compass 9.05 Informa- 
tion for Listeners 10.05 Moming Psaris 
11.05 Hebrew |s 12.05 Mideast Med- 
ley 13.00 News in English 13.20 News in 
French 14.06 Youth Magazine 15.00 He- 
braw Songs 15.30 Everyman's University 
16.05 Middle Age 17.00 News in English 
17.02 News jn French 37.08 Songs for the 
Afterncon 18.06 Jewish Tradition 19.00 
Programmes for Olim 22.06 Every Man 
Has a Star — with astrologiat Ilan Peker 
00.00 News 


Songs 6.30 News roundup 
6.52 Green Light - drivers’ comer 7.00 
This morning — news magazine 8.06 Safe 
Driving 9.06 Youth Magazine 10.05 All 
Shades of the Network 12.06 O.K on Two 
13.00 Midday — news commentary, music 
14.06 Humour 15.06 Hebrew Songs 
16.06 Economics Magazine 17.05 Magic 
Moments 18.08 Mediterranean Songs 
18.45 Sports 19.00 Today — radio naws- 
ree! 19.35 Hebrew Songs 20.06 Cantorial 
italics 22.05 Jazz and More 23.06 

izes 


ARMY 


147.00 Evening Newsreal 18.05 The [DF's 
Weaponry 18.465 Foreign News 19.05 He- 
brew Songs 20.05 Evening Star 21.00 
Mabat — TV newsreel 21.30 Everyman's 
University 22.0% Popular songs 23.05 The 
24th Hour 00.05 Night Birds — songs, chat 


ARMY TWO 
19.05 The Old Radio 20.06 Current Hits 
22.05 Coffee Break 23.05 Ail That Jezz 


aS 


JERUSALEM 

BEIT AGRON: 4 The Wizard of Oz. 5:45 
From Russia with Love. 8 Tampopo. 10 The 
Key. CINEMATHEQUE: 7 Yol. 7 Pedro Pa- 
ramo. 9 Why We Fight, Part B. 9:30: Eren- 
dira, EDEN:4:30, 7:15, 9:15 Salsa. ED 
SON 221444/6; 4:30, 7:15, 9:15 Crocodile 
Dundes i. EMPERIA 1 : 7:45, 9:45 Guard- 
fan Angel. 11, 4,6 On My Own. IMPERIA 2: 
5, 7:15, 9:30, 11:30 Lul. ISRAEL MUSE- 
UM: 3:30 Bedknobs and Broomsticks {chil- 
dren’s film). JERUSALEM THEATRE: 5, 7. 
9:30 The Summer of Avia. 7, 9:30 Summer 
Blues. KI: 5:15, 8:30 The Unbearable 


Ughiness of Being. MITCHELL: 7, 9:15. 


C’Eravamo Tanto Ametl. ORGIL: 7, 9:15 
Eighteen Again. 70:30, 4:30 Jungle Book. 
ORION OR 1: 10:30 a.m. Children’s film. 
‘ORION OR 2: 4:30, gah 2-20 EAs ce 
Mon Ami. 10:30 a.m. Nils Holgetason, 

ΟΝ OR: 7:30, 9:30 Slamdance. 10: 30, 4:30, ᾿ 
6 Magic Samson. ORION OR 4:17 p.m. 
Prayer for the Dying. 10:30 a.m. Big Shots. 
ORION OR 5: 4:30, 7:15, 9:15 A Placa by 
the Sea. 11:15 p.m. Year of the Dragon. 
10:30 a.m. Throw Momma from the Train. 
ORNA: 4:30, 7:15, 9:15 Miami Beach (Po- 
lice Academy 5). 10:30 a.m. Beetlejuice. 
RON: 4:30, 7:15, 9:30 Rambo tl. 10:30 a.m. 
Nuts, SEMADAR: 7, 9:15 House of Games. 


TEL AVIV 
BEIT LIESSIN: 11:15 p.m. Top Secret. 
BEN-YEHUDA: 5, 7:15, 9:45 Biloxi Biues. 
BETH HA’ : 5 pm. Almonds 
and Raisins. CHEN 1: 7:48, 9:65 Miami 
Beach (Police Academy 5). 10:30, 12:30,'3, 
5 Jungle Book. 


Sammy is a Pakistani-born Londoner who lives in an 
marriage with Rosie, his sexually liberated, politically left- 
wing wife. The visit of Sammy's father, ἃ former Pakistani 
government security officer, ignites a blaze of political 
and sexual fireworks, set against the backdrop of a 
London aflame with race riots. 
Ayub Khan Din and Francis Barber star as Sam- 


Claire Bloom, Shashi Kapoor and Roland Gift. 

To the criticism directed against the film’s mix of caustic 
wit and social criticism, screenwriter Kureisbi has responded, 
“I believe in using comedy to handle contem issues. | 
Race violence, sex, drugs - I'd have a thesé are the 


.18.00 Em- . 9, 


7920 


aR 
GSOMMMUNITY CENTRE: 7 Dirty Dancing. 
4:30 Rubber Tarzan. 9:15 p.m. La Famigtis. 
RISHON LEZION 


* gil}: 5 Jungle Book. 7:15, 8:30 House of 
CHEN 2: 7:40, 9:55 Three. . Games. ᾿ 


Artzi 
to 
tour 


Gilead Limor 


and the supporting cast includes 


SHLOMO ARTZI, ONE of - 
Israel's most popular artists, will. 

commence a concert tour at the 
beginning of August, based on his 
most recent release, the double 
album July-August Heat. 

The album itself, also available 
on CD, has attracted much 
attention among the 
public, in addition to his own 
following, and is on its way to 
becoming a best-seller. 

Artzi has been absent from the 
stage over the past year, with the 
exception of a series of five 
performances in Tel Aviv's Tzavta. 
This tour will concentrate on the 
larger venues at Caesarea and 
Zemah, as well as kibbutzim. 

Collaborating with Artzi on the 
upcoming tour are his producer 
Louis Lahav and arranger- 
keyboardist Adi Renart. Other 
musicians who will perform on . 
stage with Artzi are bassist Micha 
Michaeli, guitarists Amos Hadani 
and Shmulik Budagov, saxophonist 
Amir Gvirtsman and drummer Gil 
Ladin. 

The July-August Heat tour will 
begin at Kfar Menachem on August 
5, at Kibbutz Yagur on August 6, 
at the Caesarea amphitheatre on 
August 13 and 27, and in Zemah 
on Αἱ 19. Future sites include 
the Rishon Le-Zion Amphipark, 
Binyanei Ha’uma in Jerusalem, Tel. 
Aviv's Mann Aaditorium and the 
Cinerama. 


ISRAEL PHILHARMONIC OR- 
CHESTRA, Zabin Mehta conduct- 


Wight. "0 Gort Οἰνεῖ Dane 
ing with Itzhak Perlman, violinist. 


Ὁ Don’t Give a Damn. 


Caserta τῷ 


wit Ἢ 


MEHUDASH: 5: 
9:45 Switching Channels. 11, 4 pm. 
hots. 12 midni dance. MAX: 


on 


romantic era, Sperone 
“Tristan,” yet leading us, with its 


PS. 
ἯΙ 


rae Dar Latta War (er logue 
» TAM: γῆ, 2.00  Bladorur Ὡ- 

maticism to ἃ fotal 
break with tradition, as indeed oc- 
curred in Schoenberg’s later atonal 
es oot ake for easy Hetening. 1ὦὖἢἪ 
‘does not make for easy listening. 
lasts for 45 mintues and is “durch- 
komponiert,”. meaning continuous, 
an endless of motifs and 
harmonic progressions; carrying us 
from one huge emotional climax to 
the next, again, just as in “Tristan.” 
All this is rather burdensome for an 
audience to which Wagner is com- 
pletely unknown territory. 

One can only praise Mehta’s in- 
terpretation. First of all, Mehta was 
able to give us a very strong impres- 
sion of Schoenberg's incredible 


TAYELET 3: 5, ?: rey pede anal liam. 
ἔπ eee ease Dwarfs. TCHE- 


Eyes. ZAFON: 5, 7: 30, 8:48 A World Apart 


HAIFA 
ATZMON 1: 4:30, 7, 9:15 Salsa. ATZMON 
2: 8:30 The Unbearable Lightness of Being. 
4:30, 6:15 Magic Samson. ATZMION 3: 
4:30, 7, 9:15 House of Games. CHEN HA- 
MEHUDASH: 4:30, 7, 9:15 Miami Beach 
(Police 5). KEREN OR 


Academy 5). HAME- 

: 5, 7:15, 9:15 Lul. MORIAH: 
7:15 Switching Channels. 5:15 On My Own. 
11 am. Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs. 
ORLY: 6:30, 9 Black Eyes. PEER: 4:30, 7, 
9:15 Rambo Ili. RAV-GAT 1: 7, 9:15 Beet- 
Iejuice. 11, 5. 11 a.m. Jungle Book. RAV- 
GAT 2: 7, 9:15 Eighteen Again. 11, 5 Mary 
Poppins. RAV-OR 1: 6:30, 9:15 Broadcast 
News. 11, 4:30 Bambi. RAV-OR 2: 7, 9:15 
Moonstruck. 11 a.m.; weekdays 11 a.m. 
4:30 E.T.:RAV-OR 3:Fri. 10 p.m. 7, 9:15 Le 
Grand Chemin. 11 , 4:30 Care Bears Hi. 
ON: 11, 4:30, 7, 9:15 Crocodile Dundes Il. 
SAVION: 7, 9:16 Mismi Beach (Police 
Academy 5). 5 Jungle Book. SHAVIT: 7, 
9:15 Lovesick. 


RAMAT GAN . 
peak 8, 9 The Unbearable Lightness of 
ing. OASE#S: 5, 7:30, 9: 45 Rambo Ul Orn- 
Ber 8, 10 Salsa. 4, 6 Magic Samson. 
RAV-GAN 1: 7:30, 9:50 Miami Beach (Po- 
ice Acadamy 5). 10:30, 12:30, 2:30, 5 Jun- 
le Book. RAV-GAN 2: 7:25, 9:50 Beetle- 
lice. 10:30, 12:30, 2:30, 5 The Chipmunk's 
Adventures. RAV-GAN 3: 7:25, 9:50 Three ἢ 
Men and a Baby. 10:30, 12:30, 2-30, 5 Ad- 
ventures of Pipi Longstocking. RAV-GAN 
4: 6, 7:20, 9: 50 The Summer of Avia. 10: 30, 
12:30, 2:30 Care Bears in Wonderland. 


NETANYA 

DOR HECHAL HATARBUT: 7, 9:30 Lut. 
ESTHER: 5:30, 7:30, 9:30 Salsa, STUDIO 
NETANYA: 11,5 Jungle Book. 7, 9:30. 12 
midnight The Big Chil. 


great textural thickness. But he also 
made each one of the players feel as 
if he were a soloist on which the 
whole edifice rested. Even so, the 
huge orchestra did not sound suffi- 


lm ee July 13) the orchestra’s 
contribution to the was 
regrettably and inadvertently 
overlooked. 


HOLON 

ARMON HAMEHUDASH: 7:30, 
11:30 Lul. MEGDAL 841839: 7:30, 
Rambz lil. 4, 5:30 Jungle Book. SAVOY: 
7:15, 9:30 Crocodile Dundee Ul. 


BAT YAM 
planet 58, 7:15, 9:30 Crocodile Dun- 
". 


9:30, 
9:40 
5, 


iA 


GIVATAYIM 
HADAR: 6, 7:15, 9:30 Crocodile Dundee 


PETAN TIKVA : 

GG. HECHAL 1: 11, 5 Magic Samson. 
7:30 9:45 Crocodile Dundes IL 6.8. HE- 
CHAL 2: 11 Bilbl. 5, 7:30, 9:50, Saiss. GG. 
HECHAL 3: 5, 7:30, 9:30 The Summer of 
oe it a.m. Snow White and the Seven 


RAMAT HASHARON 
KOCHAV: 5 p.m. Care Bears. 


HERZLIYA 

DAN ACCADIA CINEMA ‘cum: 7, 9:30 
Three Men and a Baby. DANIEL HOTEL 
(The Auditoriam): 7, 9:30 Le Grand Che- 
min, DAVID: 7:30, 9:30 Tha Summer of 
Avia, 4,6:300n My Own. NEN TIFERET:5, 


G.G. RON 1: 7:15, 9:20 Crocodile Dundes 
#. 11, 5 Bibi. @.G_ RON 2: 11 am. Magic 
Samson. 5, 7:30, 9:30 Salsa. 


AFULA 
MOFTERON: 9 pm. Rambo Ii 6:30 p.m. 
Snow White and The Seven Dwarfs. 


DANCE 
Dora Sowden 


ISRAELI GEORGIANS will hold : 


Sean a Trin. 9:30 Crocodile Dorsdee i as of ὅλῃςε. mad men cole 
HECHAL HATARBUT (Laboar:Coun. | ting the traditions = or their 


| ταγττέςπαςτωίον τ: δἰ κοῦ μος ἀρ δ 
“Pelleas and 


unsurpassable super-romanticism . 


his fancies. 


Traditional i 


Mehta the maestro 


ct pt oe cs 
ῥέπειν τα to Tee concerto is not one τ τοῖν 
the composer’s great works, its sim- 
Plicity often coming close to banal- 
ity. But for sparing us yet another 
Mozart, Beethoven, Brahms, Tchai- 
kovsky or Bruch performance, we 
were deeply indebted to the soloist. 
As always, Perlman immersed him- 
self in the music, producing a broad- 
ly spun-out and uninterrupted first 
movement, rhythmically strong sec- 
ond and ese movements and a 
sweet cantabile expressiveness in 
the Andante. ᾿ 
Mehta was, as usual, a most reli- 
able and steadfast accompanist, 
never intruding, giving the orches- 


tral part is full distinctiveness but . 


also the soloist to the 
extent that he could fearlessly follow 


BENJAMIN BAR-AM 


ISRAEL PHILHARMONIC OR- 
CHESTRA — Zubin Mehta conduct- 
ing with Itzhak Perlman, violin 
(Mann Auditorium, Tel Aviv, July 


singer; 
Concerto in A minor for Violin and 


The performers will come from 
eight communities: Jerusalem, Or Ye- 
huda, Ashketon, Holon, Lod, Na- 
hariya, Kiryat Bialik and Ramie. 

: Τῆς Festival will take place at 


Binyanei Ha’Uma in Jerusalem. on . 


September 5 at 8 p:m. 
In addition to the dance groups, 


there will be the youth orchestra of - 
Jerusalem City. A special part of the |_| 


¢ will-be contributed’ by 


programm: 

the “Kolan” group, but the main -- 
- performers will be the Georgian ἢ 
Dance Group with otchaarcal’ i 


accompaniment. 


YAACOV SHARIR hias been here - 
on‘ one of his frequent visits from~ 
Austin, Texas where he‘ teaches at ”- 
the university's dance department 


and also has his own company. 


- While here he created a work for the 
εὑ Ensemble Jerusalem which has been - 
᾿ performed in Mitzpe Ramon and is - 
to be premiered in Jerusalem. He. 
aba worked with the Kibbutz Dance.” 


"DIANA. EDELSTEIN, who" hes 
lived at Kibbutz Hazorim in the Ne- 


gev for the past 21 years, has been 
running 2 dance school for the last 
six years. The school has five teach- 
ers and 150 
holding end-of-term workshops. 

This year Anna Sokolow was a guest 
teacher in June; a performance was 


held at the Beduin museum near 
Kibbutz Lahav.. Edelstein. studied _ 


dance in her native country, 


: Argent 
ts “brought tina, and at the Jerusalem Rubt 
with them from the Soviet Union. - Academy Dance Dee : 


* authenticity of her song. This mono- 


pupils, and has been © 


exceptional . 
of the composer. Kopytman: also ὁ 
achieves an exciting ies ot ¥ 
contemporary effects toric’ * 
and clusters - and the orientak 
archaic. 
After an elaborate interplay. id 
. the melodic cells and modi. a hugé 
. Guster brings the piece to a climactic 
sound conglomerate which ther - 
Shetypal parties drawn fom ὧς - 
particles drawn 
ese of the song. The singer now _ 
pears with a alga shor shorter ion 
pice of the song 

pears behind τιρυτοήρς τατος 

again petering out in the distance:. 
. With this quasi: recapitulation 
“Memories” should have ended, 
The basis ABA form could scarcely - . - 
have been niore self-evident. Yet . 
Kopytman could not resist the teay?-. 
* tation of giving the peace a bravura- ; 
‘inspired finale: he added a coda 
building it.up to a final bang which © 
brought the house down. 
even with the coda, eine 
“mains a gem, Kopytman missed the 
opportunity to write a masterpiece. 
By going against the natural sense of: 
eae and formal logic, Kopytmap 
sacrificed artistic integrity in favour 
of popular acclaim. 

For this brilliant performance; 
conductor, singer and orchestra de-. 
serve unqualified praise. 

There is little to say about the rest 
of the concert..To criticize Glazu- 
nov’s 84-year-old violin concerto 
seems senseless today, but since this: 
was Perlman’s choice one cannot re-. 


KOPYTMAN'S “Memories” be- 
longs in the top, category of Israeli 
music. It is also a stunning success 
with the audience. After ἃ short’ or- 
chestral introduction, a charming 
Yemenite singer, Gila Bashari, 
overwhelms us with -the natural 
beauty of her voice and the ethnic 


| weer unaccompanied Yemenite 
ng reveals ail the characteris- - 
tic qualities of the ancient style. The 
style of the song is indeed unique: a 
melody which unfolds around a 
central tone characterized by nar- 


Tow range, typical vibration of the — frain from stating that this is incredi” 

voice and special embellishments. bly bad, banal and meaningless ᾿ 

While the singer slowly leaves the music. 

stage and the singing peters out, the “© Mehta again deserves unqualified ° 

various components of the song are praise for the performance of Rav-. = 
gradually integrated into the orches- el’s magical “Mother Goose.” For 


tra and taken over by the various 
instruments. Melodic steps of the 
song and the embellishments be- 
come motifs out of which all kinds of 
heterophonic textures evolve. Ev- 
erything grows out of the basic ma- 

terial. The. music is not only ex- 
tremely beautiful, it testifies to the 


his earsplitting final section. of the 
“Bolero” he must however be 56: 
verely loon but be too seems 
entitled to a bang, es; as 
it was the final bang of the season 
So let us relent. The season-is over, 
long live the next! 

BENJAMIN BAR-AM 


Mornings at 
the Sheraton Jerusalem Plaza 
begin with a good breakfast — 
and The Jerusalem Post 


The Sheraton Jerusalem Plaza Hotel 
distributes complimentary copies of 
The Jerusalem Postto guests 


every day. 
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The Leumi example 


The public is finally learning 


By PINHAS LANDAU 

Post Finance Reporter 
_ The combination of legal sanc- 
tions and good example has led to a 
breakthrough in the wall of corpo- 
Fale secrecy surrounding one of the 
touchiest areas of business life - the 
Salaries of senior executives. 

The good example has come pri- 
marily from Bank Leumi, where 
Chief Executive Officer Zadik Bino 
rapidly dispersed the conspiratorial 
atmosphere that had encompassed 
the bank in the era of former chair- 
man Emest Japhet by ordering the 
Open publication of the bank's full 


What top executives earn 


wage scale, from towest paid clerk" 


to chairman of the board. 

The law stepped into the breach 
soon after the Leumi salary scandal 
that blew up in January 1987. An 
amendment passed last year re- 
quires all publicly listed companies 
to publish the total salary packages 
of their senior echelon and, in cer- 
tain cases, to give details of individ- 
ual salaries. 

The outcome has been an unprec- 
edented stream of facts and figures 
that have finally cast light on who 
eams how much in Israeli corporate 
life. The results have not always 
shown a clear-cut relationship be- 
tween the profit record of the com- 
pany in question and its bosses’ 
emoluments. 

Leumi is still in the lead in terms 
of openness, with a recent internal 
memorandum that was distributed 
to staffers last week giving up-to- 
date salary figures. 

Thus Bino himself, at the top of 
the executive pyramid, is currently 
grossing a tad over NIS 20,000 per 
month (all the figures here are inclu- 
sive of social benefits, pensions and 
various expenses). Chairman Meir 
Heth, whose post is not a full-time 
executive one, earns just under NIS 
15,000 monthly. 

The five management executives 
beneath Bino are now on NIS 
11,000-14,000 per month, and the 
six most senior deputy general man- 
agers make between NIS 9,500 and 
10,600. 

Thirty-one senior general manag- 
er's assistants gross anywhere be- 
tween NIS 7,100 and 10,600, while 
the grade below them, which en- 
compasses 70 people, makes NIS 
5,600 to 7,300 per month. Senior 
authorized signatories in the bank's 
branches are on roughly the same 
earnings level. 

The lowest level Leumi employ- 
ees eara NIS 1,129 to NIS 1.157, 
and the average wage of all the 
bank's $,000.staffers last month was 
NIS 2,630. 

Israel Discount Bank finally came 


clean over its top earners at its annu- 
al general meeting last week. Its 
CEO, Gideon Lahav. garnered 
$160,840 Jast year, Which works out 
at $13,400 per month, or more than 
NIS 21,000 on the average. Shlomo 
Magriso. despite being lower- 
ranked, made $164.26, because of 
his greater seniority. Other top Dis- 
count executives earned between 
$137,000 and $151,000 last year, but 
Chairman Yossi Chicchanover 
made do with only $80,000 (56.600 
per month). 

In passing it may be noted that 
Bank Hapoalim's top executive, 
Amiram Sivan, was reported to 
have been grossing barely $7,000 a 
year. This revelation confirmed that 
the senior echelon at the Histadrut 
bank receive much lower salaries 
than their counterparts at Leumi 
and Discount. A sampling of recent 
company reports to the Tel Aviv 
Stock Exchange and the Securities 
Authority produced the following 
salaries: 

Φ Ya'scov Haron, the chairman 
and main shareholder of the insurer 
Securitas Ltd., paid himself a total 
salary of $165,574 last year ($13,797 
per month) -- as well as cash divi- 
dends on his shares. 

© Yehuda Gil, the deputy chair- 
man of Israel Petrochemical Enter- 
prises, received $147,530 for the 


year. which works out to $12.294 on 
a monthly average. Managing Di- 
rector Yair Rotem eared almost 
$110,000, or 59.166 per month. 

@ Yair Rotloi. managing director 
and one of the main shareholders in 
the Lodzia Rotex Textile Co., was 
in the same league, with $143,531 
total income giving him an average 
monthly pay of $11,961. 

@ Menashe Davidson. the manag- 
ing director of Pri-Or Ltd.. a subsid- 
iary of Mehadrin Ltd.. was paid 
$162.293 in the 17 months ending in 
May 1988. for an average of $9,546 
per month. The next four most se- 
nior executives in the firm averaged 
$7,659, $6,598, $5.716 and $5,217 
respectively. 

® Another textile industry leader, 
Gibor Sabrina Rextile Enterprises 
Ltd., paid its top man $114,631 last 
year ($9,552 per month), while his 
No. 2 scraped by with 55.000 per 
annum less. The third-highest paid 
executive at the firm, which only got 
into the black by selling real estate, 
received $88,705 for his year's work. 

© In the building industry, the 
Baranowitz Group of Building Cos. 
has just signed contracts with three 
senior managers, giving them sala- 
ries of 56.000 per month. 

- The legal mininrum in Israel 
was raised last year to about NIS 900 
per month. 


Creeping capitalism in Hungary 


By LESLIE COLIIT Η 

A European government whose 
leader fervently admires Margaret 
Thatcher, the British prime minis- 
ter, bas decided to strip its national 
post office of its monopoly over the 
telephone system and open the sec- 
tor to independent companies. The 
same government is about to estab- 
lish a self-regulatory body to over- 
see the securities market, which is 
preparing for an explosion in equi- 
ties trading in six months’ time. 

The country is communist 
Hungary. 

The inadequacy of the current 
telephone system and the slow rate 
of new installations is a major im- 
pediment to Budapest's plans for 
closer economic relations with the 
West. Western companies already 
operating in the Hungarian capital 
have long complained that the ser- 
vice is inadequate. Hungary's cur- 
rent ratio of telephones to popula- 
tion is half the European average, 
and the country’s relative disadvan- 
tage is set to widen at the current 

. tate of installations. 


A programme of connecting three 
million telephones by the turn of the 
century would require the equiva- 
lent of £1.3 billion, but the Post 
Office budget could only cover half 
this amount at current prices. 

The new telephone independents. 
made up of state and cooperative 
companies but also involving private 
capital, are expected to provide the 
nussing financing. 

Simultaneously. preparations are 
forging ahead to open Eatern Eu- 
rope’s first stock exchange in Buda- 
pest next January 1 and to offer 
Hungarian shares on Western 
exchanges. 

Rapid progress meanwhile is be- 
ing made toward the establishment 
of the Hungarian stock exchange. 
The old Budapest bourse. founded 
in 1864, was closed down in 1948 
when Hungarian industry was na- 
tionalized by the new communist 
government. 

A self-governing body to regulate 
the new stock exchange is to be 
elected this month. according to Ilo- 
na Hardy of the Budapest Bank. 


INSTITUTE FOR 
JEWISH MORAL EDUCATION 


Second 
International Conference 


in memory of 
Prof. Lawrence Ko! 
will take place on July 27 and 28, 1988, 
at the Van Leer Jerusalem Institute 


Under the patronage of 


Mr. Yizhak Navon, 
Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of Education 


17:15 


who is head of the Budapest Securi- 
ties Trade Secretariat. She says a 
large number of Hungarian enter- 
prises will become joint stock com- 
panies in the near future and the 
emphasis, in the emerging securities 
market. would shift fom bonds to 
shares. 

Dealers and self-employed bro- 
kers - both Hungarian and foreign - 
will soon be able to apply for li- 
cences to operate. 

Preparations are also under way 
for the sale of shares to the West, 
possibly on the Vienna bourse. 

In addition. the World Bank is 
considering a stock exchange devel- 
opment loan for Hungary. 

Until now. only a rudimentary 
bond exchange has existed in Buda- 
pest where bank representatives 
meet every 14 days to trade some 
330 bonds worti neariy 30 billion 
florints. 

This vear for the first time irea- 
sury bills have deen issued aiong 
with bonds, shares and property 
notes. 

Financia Times; 


Institute on Jewish 
Moral Education 


Ὠ"Ἵ01|15 ete ΠΝ" ΠΏ 
the israel museum, jerusalem 


Focus East International Symposium 
On Tuesday July 26th 
From 10 a.m. until the opening of 
the exhibition Focus East, at 8 p.m. 
a symposium on 


“The Traveling Artist and the Orient” 


Honorary Chairperson: 
Professor Helmat Gernsheim 
pioneer researcher in the history of photography 


WALL STREET WEEK 


Bridging 
Westchester 
and Israel 


By JUDY MALTZ 
Post Business Reporter 

Congressman Joseph J. Dioguardi 
is known by his Jewish friends back 
home 2s *‘Joey the gesker.”” The rea- 
son is simple: Dioguardi personally 
collected the money to build a bridge 
in his native Westchester County, 
New York, to make it easier for the 
community's Jewish residents to get 
to their synagogue. 

These days, the congressman 
building different types of bridges. 


Wall Street traders and brokers have ὅποι Sete 
lately to a smorgasbord of just about everything that can 
go Sims in the ἰανεξίποθαε game. Bond traders have 
been pinched by an erratic rise in interest rates. Fanciers 
of high-technology stocks have seen their boldings take 
a drubbing. 

Sluggish activity has left a big hole in brokers’ com- 
mission income. And even the bears who thrive on weak 
markets got stung by selling short American depositary 
shares of Japanese stocks that they thought were poised 
for a fall, but went the other way instead. 

Stan Weinstein, publisher of the Professional Tape 
Reader investment advisory service, summarized it as 
<2 ἈΘΌΙΧΩΙ acting, rage πιᾶτκκεῖ that es ἃ ϑετίους Cte 
of the Ὁ — 


Heading into July, many stock analysts were counting 


Currently in Israel on his third visit, | on earnings reports for-the second quarter to give the 
Dioguardi is determined to build eco- | market a lift. And, true to tions, results achieved 


nomic bridges between his constitu- 
ents in Westchester, one of the most 
affluent districts in the U.S., and 
Israel. 

“*] believe that because of the Free 
Trade Area (FTA) agreement be- 
tween our two countries, there is no 
better country to be dealing with 
these days than Israel," Dioguardi 
emphasized in an interview with The 
Jerusalem Post tast week. 

A long-time supporter of the Jew- 
ish state, the Republican congress- 
man says he is concerned that “‘isra- 
el should not be held toa 
budget crisis in the U.S." Taking 
advantage of the FTA agreement, he 
explains, is the way to avoid that risk 
and achieve economic independence. 
His own Westchester county, 
which he describes as “‘a hotbed of 
entrepreneurship,”” is an ideal place 
for the economic bridge-building to 
begin, in Dioguardi’s view. Addi- 
tionally, big names like IBM, Texaco 
and General Foods, all have their 
headquarters in Westchester. In 
fact, 40 of the Fortume 500 have their 
corporate bases there. 

Dioguardi already has some plans 
up his sleeve. After his visit last week 
to the Tefen industrial park, where 
nurtured, and meeting its master- 
mind, Stef Wertheimer, the con- 
gressman is determined to use this 
base as a bridge between the U.S. 
and the European Community. Isra- 
εἰ is in the unique position of having 
FTAs with both the U.S. and EC. 


by many companies for the April-June period have been 
impressive. Case in point: General Motors profit, up 
54% from the comparable period last year. 

But the market chose to concentrate its atteation on 
disappointing earnings at a succession of high technol- 
ogy companies like Seagate Technology, Tandem Com- 
puters and Data General. Worse, rather than just dump- 
ing the shares of the company announcing the 
discouraging news, investors have responded each time 
by selling stocks throughout the high-tech sector. 

The state of the overall stock market, meanwhile. 
received eloquent testimony from the second-quarter 
reports of brokerage firms themselves. ἢ 

Charles Schwab Corp., operator of the nation’s larg- 
est discount brokerage firm and thus considered.a good 
gauge of activity by individual investors, said its volume 
of business was off 42% from the second quarter fast 
year. Paine Webber, a full-service firm that handles a lot 
of trading for the public, said its commission revenues 


CURRENCY MARKETS 


“The dollar continued to decline Friday and closed at 
its lowest leveis for the week, while the pound sterling 
continued to ow! rm the other currencies. For the 
week, the dollar lost 2.8% against the Deutschmark, 
3.4% against the yen and 4.8% against sterling. 

The rebound of the U.S. currency began Monday. 
Initially the dollar rose to highs of 1.8925 marks and 
135.5 yen on follow-through buying after the previous 
Friday's positive U.S. trade data. But concerted central 
bank intervention and profit-taking caused a downward 
move. The fact that the central banks, and especially he 
Federal Reserve, continued to sell the U.S. currency 
while it was already declining was a strong signal of their 
intent to depress the currency. 

A half percentage point hike in the British base rate to 
10.5% attracted funds to the sterling, and its strong rise 
depressed the dollar further. 


Recovery plan 
for Koor trade 
unit approved 


By JUDY MALTZ 
Post Business Reporter 
Koor Ltd. Managing Director 
Benny Gaon bearer approved a 
Tecovery programme for the compa- 
ny’s foreign trade division, meant to 
save it some $7 million. The pro- 
coarse is aimed at returning the 
ivision to profitability by the end of 


Congressman Joseph J. 
ie sear, 
" € reorganization includes trim- 
Aang igiepibarios is getting κἄν | ing down the foreign trade staff at 


Koor from 100 workers to 36 and 
reducing the number of Israeli 
workers at its overseas branches 
from 75 to 45. 

In addition, the division’s over- 
seas branches in France, Ghana, the 
Ivory Coast, Malawi, Cameroun, 
Taiwan, Ethiopia and Washington 
D.C. will be closed. . 


in Tefen. If at least 35% of the value 
of the product is added on in Israel, 
then the goods can enter the Europe- 
an market duty-free, making the 
goods more competitive in the EC 


market than they would have been if ‘The remaining branches, by con- 


israel Money Markets: 


Mid-summer blahs: 


fell 32%. It barely cleared a profit for the quarter. 

With all that to μ᾿ the tone, the stock market took its 

drop in more than three months this past weck. 

The Dow. Jones Industrial Average fell 68.46 fo 
2060.99, for its biggest.decline since it rumbled 76.26 
points the week of April 11-15. The New York Stock 

composite index dropped 4.1 to 149.55; the 
Nasdaq composite index for the over-the-counter mar- 
ket lost 7.24 to 387.35; and the American Stock Ex- 
change market value index was down 3,2 at 306.11. 

Volume on the Big Board averaged 150.13 million 
shares a day, against 175.2 million the week before. 

Normally in declining markets, at least the bears get a 
chance to feast by reaping profits on short sales. This 
time-honored strategy calls for borrowing stock from a 
broker, selling it, and then buying it back later at a lower 
price for return to the broker. The difference, minus 
commissions, . into the short-seller’s et. 

But it hasn't worked out that way lately for one recent 
favourite target of short-sellers -- the Japanese stocks 
traded in this country in the form of American deposi- 
tary receipts. Many of these familiar names. such as 
Honda, Matsushita and Sony, rebounded from the 1987 
crash this year to new highs. Lately, they have been 
much discussed on Wall Street as a way to “play” a 
break in the Tokyo market, which by U.S. standards has 
returned to very inflated levels. 4% ᾿ 
. However. it looks now as though the shorts were 
caught in ἃ squeeze when the stocks failed to decline and 
they scrambled to buy stock to cut their losses. For 
example, Honda, which closed the previous Friday at 
441, soared as high as 179 by Thursday. 

Somewhere on Wall Street, there is presumably 
someone who safely traversed this minefield by owning 
the Japanese stocks and shorting the technology issues. 
But otherwise, few have happy tales to tell right now. 

- (Associated Press) . 


Worst of correction.is over - 


‘The current dollar rally ended with a sharp correction 
whose speed resembled that of the upswing. The magni- 
tude of this correction was expected as the advance of 
the currecny was overdone and all the technical indica- 


tors confirmed an overdue sharp correction. The dollar 


also reached our long-term stated target off 1.88 against 
the mark. But rates should stabilize over the next few 
days with the correction possibly continuing at a mild 


Perna lonparteim ξοτθοδξία ‘ere stil: based. onthe 89 - 
sumption that the dollar has started an upward move. 
However, the uncertainty that looms in respect of the 
U.S. economy. and in view of the coming presidential 
elections suggests 2 possibility of wide trading ranges for 
The column appears courtesy of Boaz Barak Advisory 
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Tax authorities probe diamond industry | 


wholly manufactured in the U.S. | tinent. are in: Britain, West Germa- By AVI TEMBIN In the first case, a large quantity 
— possible _ ny. Spain, Austria, Italy, Costa of diamonds was found at a plant in 
He reese the ES san | Rica, Mexico, the Dominican Re-} _ A major investigation conducted the Dan area. for which nobody 
Of the ommvany. Dincuara; | Public. Hongkong, Thailand, Aus-| by the Income Tax Authority claimed . The owners of 
heads of the company, Dioguardi | tralia, Singapore, Japan, Korea, the | against diamond cutters and polish- the factory asserted they had no 
Says, Have aaked bis to inquire why | Philipines, Kenya, Nigeria, Zambia, | FS failed to find any signs of large. knowledge to whom the diamonds 
Isractis more of their | Tanzania, Egypt and the U.S. scale tax evasion, the authority said belong. In the second case a factory 


products. At the time, he 
interested in finding out what Israeli- 
made food products might appeal to 
the American market and could be 
marketed by or licensed to General 


Foods. 

Que of the first things Dioguardi 
says he intends to teil his constituents 
when he returas is that there is no 
reason to be frightened about travel- 
ling to Israel. “1 even brought my 
family with me oo this trip, and 
they're my most important assets.’” 


According to the principies of the 
programme adopted, every overseas 
branch from now on will operate as 
its own profit centre. 


ISRAEL 1948 


A selection of photographs taken the 1948 
Amold Beli woe in ad and traveled stone. 


& but they capture too, the enthusiasm and determination 


ΜεεῖΣ 
οι for Jewish Zionist Educati 


yesterday. More than 100 inspectors 
and tax officials were involved in the 


operation, which yielded findings on 
two very small plants. Ὁ 


Phetogrontrs ant reeckecticns ὃν arnold Behr at 


manager is alleged to have agreed 
with his workers report salaries in- 
correctly to the Income Tax 
Authority. 


There are many hotels 
in Jerusalem ... 
But only one super 


four star hotel 


to 1951 when 


tobullda » Strictly Kosher 
» Shabbat elevator 


» Walking distance to the city 
center and Old City 
» Great family plan rates 


» Facilities for family functions 


Participants: 
Stoves Bailey, Dr. Zvi Bekerman, Dr. Marvin Berkowitz, Rabbi 
, Avraham Oded Cohen, Dr. Barry Chasan, 


jon only. For invitation and 


, re-regist 
istration, Gnas call: Iris or Yehudit, Tel. 02-716756, 02- 
716840. Coordinators: MELITZ — Centers for Jewish-Zionist 


SECOND INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON JEWISH MORAL EDUCATION 
wall hold an 


Open Public Forum (in English) 


Confronting Contemporary Jewish 
Moral Issues — 2 Perspectives 
on Wednesday, luly 27, at 8:00 p.m. 
at the Van Leer jerusalem institute 

Pazicipants: : 

Prof. Aviezer Ravitsky, The Hebrew University: An Israefi Perspective 
Prof. David Sidorsky, Colurbia University: A Diaspora Perspective 

The puble os cordially invaed' 
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Milouot co-op chief mum 
on bankruptcy reports 


Milouot's managing director, 
Aryeh Banai, yesterday refused to 
comment on reports that his compa- 
ny, an industrial cooperative owned 
by 26 Western Galilee ‘kibbutzim, 
was on the verge of bankruptcy. 

“We have decided that since we 
are a private company, we will only 
divulge information on our financial 
situation to the kibbutzim in- 
volved,” he told The Jerusalem 
Post. 

According to a report 
Prof. Haim Ben-Shahar and ματτε 
fy leaked to the press, Milouot's ac- 


cumulated debts total NIS 385 mil- abou 


lion, and the company has been 
running up NIS 3m. in debts a 
month. Milouot, which employs 
1,000 workers, lost NIS 60m. last 


year. 
The Ben-Shahar report attributes 


the financial deterioration of Mi- 
louot, by far one of the largest re- 
gionally owned enterprises in the 
Country, to poor management. To 
solve the company's problems, it 
recommends selling off and closing 
down some of its more troubled 
holdings. 

Miluout, which specializes in pro- 
cessed foods, was managed for over 
25 years by Ushi Friedman, who, 
Many sources say, ran the company 
single-handedly, with the intention 
of buying up everything in sight, 
Tegardless of profitability. Until 
it 10 years ago, when govern- 
ment credit was cheap, the company 
did extraordinarily well. But since 
then, as interest rates have skyrock- 
eted, Miluout’s situation has be- 
come increasingly worse. 

The main problem, according to 


these observers, is that nobody 
knew how bad the company’s situa- 
tion had become, because Friedman 
kept all the company’s finances a 
secret. Banai, the new managing di- 
rector, is in their opinion, unlikely 
to Sow δὴν mint in turing 
aro je com: , having been 
close to Friedman. ὼ 

Responding to the findings of the 
Ben-Shahar report, Likud Knesset 
members over the weekend called 
for the government to set up ἃ com- 
mission of inquiry to determine who 
is responsible for the plight of the 
financially ailing kibbutzim and mo- 
shavim. They said that unless the 
Ben-Shahar report is published in 
full, the Likud would not 
have their MKs in the Finance Com- 
mittee approve any funding to bail 
out Milouot. 


ESS 
News in Brief 


projects likely to increase tour- 
ism has been 


Government-wide budget 
restraints, the spokes- 
man said, required that money 
be allocated only to develop- 
. Ment sites with the greatest 
tourist and economic potential. 
The criteria for these have yet 
to be established, 


ing that the 
ist Corp. was not getting 
money for this because of the 
high unemployment in the de- 
tt town, The ailoca- 
tion had been approved by the 
Knesset sometime previously. 
Greer Fay Cashman 


yard. . τ κὴν τ het cia 
Amram Blum, the yard’s 
sta inted receiver, said 


yesterda) 


only 

8.6m. subsidy the government 
had granted for this year. He 
expected that next year the 
yard would break even or be 
profitable without further gov- 
.ernment assistance. 

The shipyard is now doing 
mainly repair work, but it is 
also completing the last of four 
tugboats ordered by the Ports 
Authority and is also negotiat- 
ing for a new shipbs ing job. 

a 


ρον 
Trade complaints 

The government has present- 
ed the European Commission 
in Brussels and the U.S, Em- 
assy in Tel Aviv with propos- 
als designed to address com- 
plaints about Israel’s Tama and 

taxes, th 
and Trade Ministry said 
yesterday. 

According to Director-Gen- 
eral Yoram Belisovsky, the 
proposals are based on the 
principle of gradually reducing 
the taxes in order to give the 
country’s industry time to ad- 
just itself He said that the ini- 
tial r ses were “encourag- 
ing,” but that a long and 
difficult 


was 
before Israel's stand was 


Both the European Commu- 
nity and the U.S. have said the 
taxes violate the free trade 
agreements Israe! has signed 
with them. 


The economics and business pages 
are edited by Shlomo Maoz,The 
Post’s economics and business 


editor. 


1960s, a hi utated 
τ᾽ τας ΠΡ Perrous 


THE WEIZMANN INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE | 


deeply moums the passing of 


MURIEL FUSFELD 


a most generous benefactor, a true friend and 
an ardent supporter of excellence in research. 
The Institute extends its heartfelt condolences to her family. 


With deep sorrow and a sense of loss 
we announce the passing of 


FRIEDA BRUECKMANN 
(née Hindel) 
wife of the late Gerhardt (Gad) 


Shiva at 4 Chopin Street, Jerusalem. 
The daughters, Rachel Kaye 


Court clears way for 
new TA bus station 


By DAN PETREANU 

1ἘῸ AVIV -- A Tel Aviv District 

ΠῚ ruling yesterday settled a 
long-simmentg dispute between the 
developers of Tel Aviv's planned 
central bus station and the owners of 
commercial space in the half-fin- 
pre struture. 

e court approved an agreement 
between Jerusalem Yona 
Mordechai, who acquired the build- 
ing in 1983, and the 1,500 investors 
who had bought commercial space 
in the station years ago. 

The agreement both secures the 
tights of those who have 


τ and transfers the 
ownership of 230,000 square metres 
space from the Ki- 


Bus Station Co. Mordechai’s com- 
pany wil] also receive 44 dunams of 
Jand around the site. 


the ownership issue removes the last 
main obstacle to reviving the 


station by October 1988, when three 
lh the seven floors ee the commer- 
complex are to completed. 

The finished building, which will in- 
pone tale floors of os space, will 
rise 12 stories in a South 
Tel Aviv neighbourhood 

“Tf all goes according to plan, the 
new station will completely 
the old one in three years’ time,” 
said Friedman. 

The project now faces opposition 


NOTICE 


- The Tel Aviv Stock Exchange was 
closed yesterday for Tisha Be’av. 
Trading resumes today. 


Solel Boneh 


By JEFF BLACK 
Post Labour Reporter 

Hevrat Ha’ovdim’s executive 
committee is to decide in principle 
today whether to approve the sale of 
the Histadrut construction firm So- 
lel Boneh to Hevrat Ha'ovdim’s 
home building company Shikun 
Ovdim. 


But Shikun Ovdim chairman Rafi 


at management 
Committee yesterday decided to 
continue the negotiations with Solel 
Boneh but not commit itself to going, 
through with the sale. 
Edri last night insisted that Shi- 
kun Ovdim would buy Solel Boneh 
only if the price was right. 


κει; 


A volunteer worker from Colombia named 


Best 


‘Valentina picks grapes at Moshav Lachish. The moshav 
has been relying on young volunteers from abroad to make up for the absence of Arab labourers this - 
year during the harvest season. They get room and board but no pay. 


: Monday, July 25, 1988 τ ‘The Jerusalem P Ost, 


(Vered PeesLP.P.A.) 


el Advance payments for 
decision today | self-employed to be cut. 


Post 


Economic Reporter . 
The Income Tax Authority wil! ᾿ 


ployed people by 4%, 
sources said yesterday. They added 
that the <a was weighing 
the possibili cancelling the a 
vance ravine due in December 
altogether. 

The reduction in the advance pay- 
ment follows mediation between the 
Income Tax Authority and Lahav, 
the self-employed umbrella organi- 
zation. The mediator, Dov Sapir, 
concluded that the self-employed 
were justified in their demand for 
lower advance payments. 

Sapir was appointed at the initia- 
tive of MK Aricl Weinstein, who 


headed a sub-committee of the 
Finance Committee that 


light of the income tax reform intro- _ 
duced in 1987. ᾿ : 

Weinstein criticized yesterday In- 
come Tax Commissioner Yair Ra- 
binowitch, whom he accused of try- 
ing to evade the implementation of ἡ 
the mediator’s recommendations, 
Weinstein said yesterday his suspi- 
cions were aroused by the commis- 
sioner’s claim that he needed 'several 
days to study Sapir’s conclusions. 
“All of a sudden Rabinowitch an- 
nounced last week that the income 
of self-employed had gone up, and 
this is a hint he will try to evade 
implemeting the recommenda- 
tions”, Weinstein added 


Will the EC lead to a United States of Europe? . 


Already in the middle of the 
French 
+ Wrote 


ples of the Treaty of Rome and its 
preamble he concluded that the cus- 
toms union of the European Com- 
munity would develop into a federal 
state. He also stated: What it's all 
about is not the standard of living, 
but the way of living, by which he 
meant the denationalization of the 
states of Europe. 

When people, products and capi- 
tal are allowed to cross the borders 
of the EC countries, starting in 
1993, the old national laws will have 
to be replaced by new laws (in fact, 
decrees) promulgated by the bu- 
reaucrats in the EC's Brussels head- 
quarters. In fact, these laws need 
not be incorporated into the nation- 
al Jaws of the tale re bed 
are promulgated unilaterally and si- 
multaneously by the EC. : 

A customs union cannot exist 
over time without harmonization of 
the costs of production in the mem- 
ber states. Lineage all kinds, social 

, rates interest, wages 
and so forth must be made uniform. 


pean 
already decided that the value-add- 
ed tax and ail other indirect taxes in 
the member states will have to be 
harmonized by 1992. But in spite of 
such harmonization West Germany 
will prove to have the most efficient 
and competitive industry within the 
EC. The rates of exchange within 
the European Monetary System 
(EMS) therefore will have to be ad- 
justed, as they have been in the 
the idea of a customs union and will 
inevitably give birth to a single cur- 
rency, the European Currency Unit 
(ECU). Moreover, if capital is to 
pass freely, you cannot have more 


Nomi Brickman 


than one kind of currency. 
In any event, West Germany will 


attract “investors: from.’ {πὲ othér™ rast of 


member states and hence gain the: 
unchallenged hegemony over the 
EC. What Germany did not gain in 
the World War ΠῚ by arms, it will 
now gain by its economic might. 
Austria will also soon join the 
EC, given that Austria spiritually 
belongs to the Holy Roman Empire 
and already has its heart in Brussels 
and Rome. The peace treaty of 1955 
stipulating neutrality for Austria has 


" up to now hampered such member- 


ship, but after the newly signed 
agreement between Comecon and 
the EC, the ‘door will soon be 
opened for Austria to enter into the 


What then about the Soviet 
Union and the united Western Eu- 

Gorbachev's glasnost and peres- 
troika reminds us of the old vision of 
General de Gaulle of a single Eu- 
fope from the Urals to the Atlantic. 
Here French post-war anti-Ameri- 
canism and dreams of a super-power 
renaissance find their logical anwer. 
It also makes it clear that the Treaty 
of Rome in its implications is against 
NATO; a new military union of Eu- 
rope can be visualized. 

But it is unimaginable that real 
wages can be the same in Eastern 
and Western Europe, precluding 
the possibility of 2 single market. 
unless the European Commission 
can successfully set real wages and 
the cost of production in the differ- 
ent parts of the market. 

Let us tim away from those 
nightmares to the situation of today. 

With stable rates of exchange you 
cannot avoid big current account 
deficits without more harmonization 
Treaty of Rome calls for a harmoni- 
zation of the laws of the member 
states and hence political union. 
This harmonization, however, can- 
not be restricted to the economic 


field 

: Therefore it’s of no surprise that 
last summit concluded that there 
would soon be a single EC currency 
and central bank. 

From ancient times a national unit 
of money has been the symbol of a 
sovereign state. Indeed, a gold coin 
in Britain was named “sovereign.” 
The national state also was an abso- 
lute assumption of classical liberal- 
ism. The outstanding free-trade 
power of last century, Great Britain, 
always professed the principle of na- 
tional sovereignty in international 
affairs - up to 1973 when Britain 
signed the Treaty of Rome. 


OPINION /Johan I. Holm 


At the summit, Prime Minister 
Thatcher was the major 
opponent of a joint EC central bank 
and a single currency. But in the 
Jong run Britain will have to accept 
both or reconsider its membership. 
The latter is a more likely prospect, 
although the treaty has no clause 
detailing how a member state can 
withdraw. The main idea of the fa- 
thers of Rome was renaissance of 
Europe into a third superpower be- 
tween the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union. In fact a customs union is by 
its very nature protectionist. The 
sporadic trade wars between the 
U.S. and the EC is a consequence of 
this protectionism, which can only 
be met with the same coin. Eventu- 
ally the economic antagonism will 
spill over to the political field. 
In principle the only alternative to 
integration is the gold standard. 
Between 1870 and 1914 the gold 
standard made rates of exchange 
stable. Gold was universally accept- 
ed as a standard, or measure, of 
value. The central bank of each 
country was independent of the gov- 
ernment and had the obligation to 


With deep sorrow, we announce the passing of 
our beloved husband and father 


Rabbi PHILIP (Feivel) 
COHEN»: . 


Brookline, Mass. 


" Whose aron will arrive today, July 25, 1988, ΕΚΑΙ flight 016. 
The fevaya will take place in Har Nof at 
the Bostoner Rebbe’s Schul at about 6:15 p.m. 
_For-more details, call: 02-529688 


The Family 


My 
GABI 


has left us 


‘The funeral will leave today, Monday, July 25 (11 Av) 
at 3 p.m., from Sanhedria, Jerusalem, for the 
Har Hamenuhot Cemetery 


Please refrain from condolence 


Glita Sherover 
visits 


redeem its bank notes with 


the EC governmenits at their” ent count 


Another consequence of the gold 
standard was that the bank credit 
and credit as a whole, regulated it-. 
self. For an economic planner of the 
post-war vintage, this type of free 
society is almost unimaginable. An 
economy of central planning is much 
more “‘coarse-grained™ than an 
economy based on the gold stan- 
dard: Ironically, the more sophisti- 
cated the planning, the less predict- 
able is the deficit in the balance of 


payments. 

Here all the faults of the Keynes- 
ian theory ooze. It is a mere fiction 
to believe that one can think or cal- 
culate in economic matters without 
a fixed standard of measure. That is 
the most important function of mon- 
ey. Therefore, when the value of 
money changes, all calculation — mi- 
cro as well as macro — must be chaot- 
ic. The distinction between the nom- 
inal and real economy is in principle 
a mere fiction. er 

In fact, the law of supply and de- 
mand has a stable measure of value 

‘as its presumption. the 
main concern of any. government 
should be the health of its money. 
This in turn means that an optima! 
use of society’s resources has a sta- 
ble standard of value as its supposi- 
tion. That historically is gold. 

‘When France and other countries 
regained a positive balance of pay- 
ments in the 1960 they could — 
against the gentlemen's agreement — 

, send their dollar notes to the U.S. 
and have gold coins in return. The 
total value of gold in the U.S. was 
reduced from $23 billion in 1950 to 
$10b. in 1971. Then President Rich- 
ard Nixon said “stop!” A new sys- 
tem of stable rates of exchange was 
introduced in 1973, but did not 
work, and the dollar was made /a 
floating curre: the same year. 
Since then the fluctuations of the 

exchange rates have increasingly 
damaged world trade and economy. 

The import-export business has 
become a hazardous, not a rational 


. ¢alculation. 


In the Jong run there are only two 
ways out of this spiral of ever-wors- 
ening economic crises. Either the 
currencies must be rebased on gold, 
or there will in the end have to come- 

a world government, which through 


central planning will regain control . 
of the world's economy. The EC is - 


only the begim 


joing. : 
That is to say that the national 


id. state and its sovereign! 


cnt comtine went "δ ἢ "αἵ a Epic the μος 
unchangeable relationship to each th 


_ ed Europe. . 


has in prin- 
eed ep Εσν and By * 
. Central planning ‘Lads to 


reaucracy 

the “authority” of the money of 
gold must be replaced by the author- 
ity of the state. When gold does not 
-keep the value of the money firm, 
the state must do it. 

The new regional state in the old 
Roman tradition that must emerge 
in Europe from this is not only anti- 
national, but also anti-liberal. As 
Perroux put it in bis book: Any true 
liberalism must be global. The new 
liberalism of the EC is “un liberal- 


ing blocks, mercantilism and antag- 
onism between 1S. 

Look at Switzerland. Situated in 
the middle of Europe it has no in- 
tention of joining the EC although 
being the most export-oriented 
country in the continent. Swiss in- 
dustrialists do not mix economics 
with politics; the question of free 


ciation now: hold much the same 
view. They maintain individual free 
trade treaties with the EC and while 
they belong to a trade bloc them- 
selves they have been careful to ex- 
clude agriculture: an independent 
state must maintain to its best ability 
its own supply of food in times of 
crises. Nevertheless, the EFTA, as 
an organization, is now using the big - 
deficit on its current account with 


the EC. 

The EFTA and the EC will thus 
form one big free-trade market com- ἡ 
prising some 350 million inhabit- 
an 


‘There are many.in Norway who 
fear the uence of an undivid- 
country’s. magnifi- 
cent..and undisturbed scenery is 
threatened by the propsect of the 
tourism industry becoming fully 
open to West German investment in 
the new era and commercialized to 
the extent that our way of life will be 
altered, Similarly, both West Ger- 
many and France are highly interest- 
ed in Norway's oil industry, 

The writer is the chairman of the 
anti-EC-organization of Rogland, 
Western Norway and a guest profes- 
sor‘at the Scandinavian College. of 
Journalism in Sweden. 


of a 
SUBSCRIPTION. SALES 
for the 88. 89 Season ὃς 
‘at the Jerusalem Theatre Box Office 
Sup, —Thor., 10a.0.~-7 Ρ.πι.» Ετὶ. 10 a.m.-1 p.m. 
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‘SHLOMO MAOZ| [ἢ 2} 
᾿ Εσοποπιῖοβ Editor} |; 


and Ἂ 
April and early May 1988. ‘The 
Bank of Israel claims that it was" 


js just pli 


pity that our central bank 
atrying to it . ν 
τὲ αἱ κὐμίιη of it 


WE 


ΤΠ 


puzzied the bank. It said that ἢ 1. 
was a reply to Brano’s letters οἵ 1" 


ly it did not know why Heth had. 

sent the letter at all. = 
The poor central bank was 
once again cailght off guard. So 
now it needs to blame others for . 


would still 
way to the 


Prestigious watches of 
Highest Guality, 
in steel and gold 


From importer te the ρα 


ROLEX HOUSE 


17 Ibn Gabirol. Tel ἡ 
Tel. 03-237520, 23 


Delgado Wins 
ney 


Σ 

‘ARIS (AFP) -- Pedro Delgado, 

: ig what bas become a white- 
‘ashed leader's yellow jersey, yes- 
ud “ame only the third Span- 
to win cycling's greatest and 

Bost gnu race. 
The victory, however, was rather 

. &38-than a celebratory affair. The 

- Your de France has known many 
candals in its 75 year history but 
arely has its reputation been so tar- 

| shed. Delgado will be remem- 

1 ered less perhaps for his victory 
han for the way the event and the 
‘ame of the sport have been 

; through the dirt. 
Yesterday's finish just could not 
some fast enough after rumours of 

- Delgado’s first positive drug test 

1 τοῖς last Tuesday. 

» Delgado, 28, was able to revel in 
‘ne glory on the Champs Elysees 
vhen he should have crept into Paris 

* fia_a sleezy back street. 

_ , The Spaniard could nevertheless 
el the stinging words of Andy 
Hampsten ringing in his ears. 

Hampsten, who last mouth be- 
came the first American to win the 
Tour of Italy, said: “It was a crime 
to have left him with the yellow 
tersey, a crime against the fans and 

Against a sport which should bring 
pleasure to people. If you need to 
resort to drugs it is no longer sport.” 

Delgado just can’t get it right — as 
the Scottish rider Robert Millar 
knows to his bitter cost. 

Delgado’s Tour of Spain victory 

years ago was only assured 
when Spanish riders ganged up on 


(Reuter, 


PEDRO DELGADO — Not-so- 
triumphant entry into the 
Champs Elysees yesterday. 


Millar, then leading the race, on the 
last weekend. 

Now, having achieved his ambi- 
tion to win the Tour de France, Del- 
gado knows that outside bis home- 
land he will be remembered only for 
drugs. 

But was Delgado’s crime perhaps 
born of simple desperation — desper- 
ation to win the great race? 

After all, fate had plagued him 
cruelly in the past. 


The 22nd and final stage in the men’s 
Tour, 172.5-kms from Nemours to Paris, 
was won by Jean-Paul van Poppe! of The 
Netherlands. 

Steven Rooks of The Netherlands fin- 
ished second overall and Fablo Parra of 
Colombia was third. 

Jeannie Longo of France won the wom- 
en's Tour de France for the second 
straipht year. 


Tour of Shame 


In 1983 he got as high as third 
overall, looking capable of challeng- 
ing eventual winner Laurent Fignon 
before slipping to 15th. The follow- 
ing year he pulled out after crashing 
in the Alps and in 1986 be aban- 
doned the race to return home to 
Segovia to be at the bedside of his 
dying mother. Last year Ireland’s 
Stephen Roche removed the yellow 
jersey from his back on the penulti- 
mate stage. 

At least some good may come out of 
the Delgado controversy. Cycling’s au- 
thorities must now clean up their act if 
they are not to lose all credibility. Drog 
cases in sport are often messy but cy- 
cling’s cases have invariably been the 


‘The second analysis confirmed Delga- 
drugs but δε could not 
punished. The product he used, proben- 
ecid - which is used as a masking drug for’ 
steroids — will not be on cycling’s banned 
Hist until next month. Yet it was outlawed 
by the International Olympic Committee 
“t a Puig, the S ἢ president of the 

Luis Puig, panish president οἱ 
international Cycling Union (UCT), was 
not in France when the affair blew up. 

But at the weekend he stilt saw fit to 
claim: “If I had been here from the start 
to deal with the case my way then Delga- 
do would not have been positive.” 

For Nelson Paillou, chairman of the 
French National Olympjc Committee, it 
was far simpler. He said: “Delgado may 
have been. whitewashed but there's no 
doubt he was doped.”- 

The after affects of the Delgado scan- 
dal will continue for months. How last- 
ing its damage will be is something that 
only a whiter than white Tour next year 
will be able to limit. 


Local sports 
briefs 


TENNIS - Israeli players found the 
going hard at last week's $25.000 
Challenger Series tournament ia 
Furth, West Germany, with Gilad 

ἡ king im 
sion by reaching the singles quarter- 
finals. 


But Amit Naor and Boaz Meren- 
stein both lost in the first round of 
the clay-court event, while Boaz and 
Raviv Weidenfeld made a similar 
early exit together in the doubles. 
Raviv failed to make it to the main 
singles draw, going out in second- 
round qualifying competition. 
OLYMPICS - A sizeable cash incen- 
tive awaits any Israeli sportsman or 
woman who produces an impressive 


prescribed in each spot would earn 
the athlete the shekel equivalent of 
$2,000-$5,000. 
SWIMMIMG -“-- Irit Efrati set her 
second national record at the junior 
at the Wingate Insti- 
tute over the weekend. The up-and- 
coming breaststroke hope timed 
1:16.64 for the 100m. smashing the 
previous best time of Noah Wiesel 
which had stood at 1:17.20. 
BASKETBALL - Israel’s national 
junior women's team were thrashed 
115-51 by the Soviet Union in the 
European championships last night. 
SOCCER -- The national under-17 
team lost 2-0 to hosts Hungary in the 
prestigious international Tokai tour- 
nament. The loss dropped them into 
a playoff for 7th and 8th spot. 


Leconte plays a hero’s part for France 


BASTAD (Reuter) - Henri Le 
conte, normally the most reluctant 
of doubles competitors, emerged as 
the unlikely saviour of France’s Da- 
vis Cup ambitions against Sweden 
yesterday. 
Called in to parmer Guy Forget as 
a late replacement for an exhausted 
‘Yannick Noah, Leconte was the in- 
spiration behind the French pair- 
ing’s 4-6, 9-7, 6-2, 6-2 victory over 
Anders Jarryd and Mats Wilander. 
Despite Forget and Leconte’s 
sterling efforts, history suggests 
Sweden will still qualify to meet 
« West Germany in what would be 
their sixth successive Davis Cup fi- 
nal appearance when the two re- 
verse singles are played today. 
will go into the fourth day of this 
rain-hit World Group semi-final with a 2- 
1 lead following Saturday’s victories in 


the opening singles, and Sweden have 
never lost a Davis Cup tie having held a 
2-0 advantage. 

On Saturday. Wilander left Noah 
physically and mentally drained after 
carving out a 2-6, 13-11, 6-3, 3-6, 6-0 win 
over five hours, before new Wimbledon 
champion Stefan Edberg defeated Le- 
conte 6-4, 6-4, 8-10, 3.6, 64 τὸ leave 
Sweden one match away from their sev- 
enth Davis Cup final in all. 

Edberg's three and a half hour strug- 
gle to subdue Leconte aggravated an old 
knee injury and, like Noah, he was a last 
minute withdrawal from the doubles. 

Wilander and Jarryd had not 
played together for over 12 months 
and their lack of familiarity was ap- 
parent once the French began re- 
turning serve to deadly effect mid- 
way through the second set. 

“In many ways Forget and Le- 
conte are the toughest doubles part- 


nership in tennis,” said Jarryd. 
“They're certainly more awkward 
than Ken Flach and Robert Seguso, 
who are the top-ranked pairing. It's 
difficult to play one left-hander ... 
It’s almost impossible facing two of 
them across the πεῖ." Swedish non- 
playing captain Hasse Olsson said 
there was 2 slight doubt conceming 
Edberg for today but added that he 
expected the world No.2 to be fit to 
face Noah in the second reverse sin- 
gies." 

In Dortmund yesterday, West 
Germany completed a third succes- 
sive Davis Cup whitewash and quali- 
fied for the final by beating Yagosla- 
via 5-0 after straight-sets wins in 
both reverse singles. 

- With the outcome of the tie already 
decided, both matches were played in a 
relaxed atmosphere and were reduced 


the best of three instead of five sets. 
Boris Becker defeated Goran Prpic 7-5, 
6-4 and Eric Jelen overcame Slobodan 
Zivojinovic 6-4, 6-2. 


Indonesia came from a 2-0 deficit 
to shock South Korea in the Asia- 
Oceania zone final yesterday and 
gain promotion to the elite 16-na- 
tion World Group. Indonesia fought 
back for 2-1 in the doables on Satur- 
day and then won both reverse sin- 
gles yesterday. 


The United States completed a 4-1 win 
over Argentina in the American Zone 
Pcie segs Andre Ages! bent Gal. 
reverse les t - 
lermo ne Roldan Py ares 8-6 but 
John McEnroe lost to Martin Jaite 6-0, 6- 
8. 6-3. And in Zell-am-See, Austria 
completed a 5-0 drubbing of Great Brit- 
ain in the European/African zone. final. 


Jimmy’s just playing 
for the fun of it 


WASHINGTON -- Jimmy Connors, 
who sill be, 36.in five weeks time, 
maintains that he is playing tennis 


these days for the enjoyment of the 
τ rather than to his former 
οἱ ion with winni 


The evergreen left-handeder, 
who has won eight Grand Slam sin- 
dies titles but who has been in a dry 
‘spell for several years, made the 
comment after he had beaten Jay 
Berger in the quarter-finals here. 

.“If I win here it would be extra,” 
he said. 

Connors, who has been battling with a 
foot injury all year, said he continues to 
play tennis Lise rae be enjoys competing 
ay “guys f than me. 
Tm playing tenals right now because { 
enjoy it,” he said, adding: “I'll wake up 
one morning and not enjoy it. T'll not 
‘want to ron of to practice.” 

“When 1 no longer enjoy playing or 
the competition, then it's time for me to 
do something else.” 

‘Rain delays forced Connors to take 
more than four hours to defeat fellow- 
ainerican Berger 7-5, 6-4 in the $415,000 
D.C. Classic. 


EMERGENCY 
PHARMACIES 


Jerusalem: Jerusalem, 212 Yatto, 
4 320073; Balsam, Selah Eddin, 272315; 

“Shu’atat, στα ἴοι Flosd, 810108; Dar 

Aldawa, Herod's Gote, 282058. 

‘Tel Aviv: Lev Ha‘ir, 63 Ahad Haam, 

613862; Kupat Holim Maccabi, 26 Ben 

Yehuda, 203482. 

Re’enene-Kfer Sava: Hadar, 12 Ha- 

banim, Hod Hastaron. 

Netanya: Kupat Holim Cislit, 31 Bro- 

deteky, 611323. 

Krayot area: No details available. 

Haife: Yavna, 7 fbn Sina, 672288. 


DUTY HOSPITALS 


.---.....--..----- -᾽------ς- 
Jerusalem: Hadassah Ein Kerem {inter- 
nal, surgery: orthopedics. ophthalmolo- 
αν, dental emergencies lemergency 
room, 4-10 pm.) Misgav Ladach {ob- 
stetrics), BSikur Holim {pediatrics, E.N.T.). 


‘Tel Aviv: Rokah pediatrics, internal, 


κ᾿ surgery). 
Netanya: Laniado. 
FIRE 102 
»»".-----οοὔὄ ττορΓ τ ΠΠ-. 
rete 
ofyour 
he front: of the phone directory. 


U.S. Open beckons for 


‘Swedish rookie golfer . 


BALTIMORE (AP) -- Swedish 
tookie Liselotte Neumann compiled 
a bogey-free 69. tied still another 
scoring record and pulled away to a 
two-shot lead in the third round of 
the 43rd U.S. Women’s Open Golf 
Championship. 

Neumann completed three trips 
over the hilly Five Farms course at 
the Baltimore Country Club in five- 
under-par 208, which tied the Wom- 
en's Open record for 54 holes, set by 
Amy Alcott in 1980. 

The 22-year-old Neumann has led 
or shared the lead all the way and 
has set or tied tournament scoring 
coe at the end of each day's 

jay. 

She sct the Women’s Open first 
round record with a 67, tied the 36- 
hole record with 139 and da 
2.4-metre par putt on the final hole 
to tie still another mark. 

While she's listed as a rookie on 
the American LPGA Tour, Nev- 


FIRST AID 101 


Magen David Adom 


In emergencies cial 101 in most parts of 
the country. In addition: 


Ashdod 551333 Jerusstem "523333. 
Ashkelon 23533 Kiron 344442 

Bat Yarn °551311 Kiryat Shmona "944334 
Beershebs 74767 Nahariya "823333 
Carmial "988555. Netanya °23333 

Dan Region "781111 Pech Tikva °9231111 
Eilat 72333 “451333 
Hadera "322333 Rishon LeZion "942333 
Harta “512233 

Hatzor 996333 Tol Aviv "5460711 
Halen "803133 ‘Tiberias ©790111 


* Mobile Intensive Care Unit (MICU) ser- 
vice in the area, around the clock. 


Eran — Emotional Firat Aid. Tel. Jeru- 
salem 227171, Tal Aviv 5461111 (children! 
youth 63-261 113), Haifa 672222, Beershe- 
ba 418111, Netanya 335316, Carmisi 
988410, Kfar Sava 913999. ‘= 


Rape Crisis Centre (24 hours), for heip 
call Tel Aviv — 234819, Jerusalem — 
(245554 and 660111, Haifa 382611, 860111 
and Eilat 31977, ᾿ 
The National Poizon Control Centre 
at Rambam Hospital, phone 04-529205, 
fos emergency calls, 24 hours a day, for 
information in case of poisoning. 

Kupet Hollm Information Centre Tel. 
03-433300, 433500 Sunday-Thuraday, 8 
a.m. to 8 p.m., Friday 8 a.m. to 3 p.m. 


FLIGHTS 


24 — Hours Filght Information Ser- 
vices: Call 03-9712484 (muhi-ling), Arriv- 
i. Only (Taped Mecage) 03.381111 (20 
ines), 


| eet haat! a 


Highly Experienced 
Secretary 
Qualified secretary required 


Qualifications: 
English as mother tongue. Shorthand essential. 


Pleasant conditions, interesting work. 
For an appointment, phone 03-263175 (Cyril). 
Highest remuneration paid to the right person. 


Hours: 9 a.m.- 4 p.m. 


mana is a veteran of European play. 
She won the Women's German 
Open earlier this year, bas four oth- 
er previous victories in Europe, was 
second leading money-winner op 
the ladies European tour in 1986 
and also won in Singapore that year. 

Veteran Patty Sheehan, with a 68, 
moved into second place at 210, three 
under par. Tammie Green and Colleen 


lancy Lopez -3 ina 
round of 71 that left ber at 217, nine 
shots back. Veteran JoAnne Camer had 
ἃ 76 and was at 218. Defending champi- 
on Laura Davies of Britain was out of the 


Notices in this feature are charged at NIS10.60 per line, including VAT. Insertion 
every day of the month costs NIS 211.60 per line, including VAT, per Month. 


Sculpture (Billy Rose Art Garden). ViSIT- 
ING HOURS; 70-5. 0110:30, 3:30: Chiteren’s 
film, Bedknobs and Broomsticks, 11: 
Guided tour, Museum Highlights (English). 
11:30; Guided tour, Judaica and Ethnogra- 


CHEOLOGY 
Ομ. Brummer Collection: Greek and 
HOURS: Sun.- 


FOR ISLAMIC ABT. Visiting 
ours: Sun_-Thur. 10-1; 3:30-6, Fri. closed. 


lege, 13 King id Strent, Ξε 205333. Visit- 
ing hours: Sun.-Thur. 10-4, Fri., Sat. and 
hol. 10-2.¢1-SHERODIAN QUARTER -- 
WOHL MUSEUM. fl 


gl Windows - synagogue open Sun.- 
ur., 6:00 a.m.-4:00 p.m., closed 1:30-: 
p.m. Tours: English, hourly on the half 


ON THE SLIDE -- Juli Inkster 
and her caddie looking into a less 
bright future as the second- 
round joint leader slipped back 
six shots behind Liselotte 

{AFP) 


hour, 8:30 a.m.-12.30 p.m., and 2:30 p.m.; 
German, ὃ a.m., 9 a.m., 

2p.m.; French, 10 a.m., 2 p.m.; Spanish, 11 
am.; 12 noon. Entrance fee. 


ist round stop. 2. Givat Ram Cam- 
pus, 9 δι 11 a.m. from the Sherman Buitd- 
ing. Buses 9, 28 & 24, 2 882819. 

TEL AVIV 

Museums. 


ings for poems 

STEIN PAVILION. Closed. VISITING 
HOURS: Museum and Pavilion: Sun.-Thur. 
10. a.m.- 8 p.m.; Ε΄, 10 a.m.- 2 p.m; Sat. 10 
am. - 2 μιπι.; 7-10 p.m. 

Conducted Tours 

AMAT WOMEN (formerly American Mizra- 


chi Women). For 8 free conducted tour of | 


our institutions, call Tal Aviv 220187, 
233154; Jerusalern 699222. 

WAZO. To visit our projects call Tel Aviv, 
232939; Jerusalem, 226060; Haifa, 388317. 
ORT. To visit our technological High 
Schools, cait Jerusalem 533141; Tet Aviv 
396171, 233231, 240529; Netanya 23744, 
NA‘AMAT (P.W.}. Visit cur projects. Tel 
Aviv, 210791; Jerusalem, 2aaBre. 
HAIFA 

WHAT'S ON IN HAIFA, dial 04-640840. 


Galleries 

MANE-KATZ MUSEUM. Summer 1938. 
The Clased Curtain, The Mescow Yiddish 
Stan ears: on σα tom Beth Hetefut- 
soth. Stempenicu, 

Tab a Sai are 
on Stage, cil paintings by Mané-Katz. 22 04- 


INDIANAPOLIS (AFP) -- Greg 
Foster’s brave dream of competing 
in the men's 110-metres hurdles at 
the Seoul Olympics was shattered 


here on Saturday. 
Foster, risking possible paralysis 
in his broken left arm by competing 


in the trials in defiance of doctors’ 
orders, stumbled and nearly fell ina 
semi-final heat of the event on the 
final day of the U.S. Olympic trials. 

Runnmg with the injured an 
tightly wrapped but without a pro- 
tective cast, Foster bumped the run- 
ner to his right while clearing the 
sixth hurdle, managed to clear the 
seventh hurdle off balance, but then 
ran into the eighth obstacle and 
dropped out of the race. 

At the time he got into trouble, 
Foster was in third place. He later 
said he had been feeling “good”, 
and emphasised that he had been in 
“no pain.” 

“I went out OK and I felt good,” 
he said, adding: “But then I got 

up and couldn't recover. 
That's the way it goes. The right arm 
got bumped a [ittle, but there was no 
pain. I thought I was going fo fall. I 
wasn't going to tisk it.” 

His doctor had wamed bim that 
he was risking possible paralysis of 
the arm if he fell and re-injured it. 

“Tsaid if I felt I was going to fall, I 
would pull up,” Foster said. “Or, if 
I was falling, I'd put my right arm 
down.” 

But, despite the disappointing 
performance on Saturday after suc- 

advancing on Friday, Fos- 
ter said he had no regrets and that 


DASHED DREAM - An injured 
Greg Foster fails to reach anoth- 
er Olympics. (AFP) 
Sh peepee Π 
“I'm very ran. 'm 

with my chor he said. “I would 
have loved to be on the Olympic 
team, but that’s part of life". 

Foster said he now planned to 


Roger Kingdom, the i984 Olym- 
~ pil champion” won the hurdles ina ~ 


until the’3,000-is finished,” she said. 
way through the final lap, but couldn't 


4:00.46, and came from 


Gallagher 
way back to take third at 4:05.41. Slaney © 


moved in front of the field quickly. but 
Jacobs within ‘2 at Slaney 
ἔπος ceray Srom her witk less thasra lap 


ν Bcobs said she. felt strong aough to’: 
τς ehiallenge Slaney bur really just wanted 


to make the tcam. . 
Florence 


week or in the 110-metre burdies on 
“I can’t be disappointed too much. J 
‘gave it my all. That's all ‘I can do,” 


NEW YORK (AP) - Yankee-killer 
George Brett gave the Kansas City 
Royals a happy ending on Saturday 
night with one swipe of his bat. 

“That was the most exciting game 
I've ever seen,” Kansas City owner 
Ewing Kauffman said οὗ Kansas 
City’s 6-5 victory over the New York 
Yankees. 

“You can’t write ἃ better script or 
story than that,” added Kansas City 
Manager John Wathan. 

The Yankees, with Dave Winfield 
hitting a grand slam and a solo home 
run, built a 5-1 lead. But then came 
Brett, who has hurt the Yankees 
numerous times in the past with the 
long ball. 

His home mun in the fourth helped 
bring the Royals within one run at 5- 
4. Then, facing Dave Righetti with 
one on and two out in the eighth, 
Brett belted his second home run of 
the game — on an 0-2 count. 

The two homers gave Brett five 
for the year against the Yankees and 
25 for his career. ᾿ 

“I swung at the first one and missed it 
bout 6 foot” Brett. said δὲ ΤΩ δίεμῦι 


National League 

On a day when the New York 
Mets hooored their old-timers at 
Shea Stadium, the Adanta Braves 
introduced a newcomer. : 

John Smoltz. made his major. 
league debut and pitched eight in- 
nings and allowed only four hits as 


the Braves beat the Mets 6-1 — 


Saturday. ~~ : 

“That was great,” Nixon said. © 
“But more than the victory, I got 
one of the foundation blocks for this. 
team’s future." : ‘ 

Why did it fake so long for the 
last-place Braves to call up Smoltz 
from Richmond, where he was 10-57 

“We needed a pitcher, but the 
_plan was to have tim pitch 150 ἴπ-᾿ 
pings Soren thers ame aks bint op τ 

|e Was gol τ Nixon said. 
aud was domimating the league.” ~ 

Smoltz, pitching in front of 12 mem- 
bers of his family who flew in from Mich- 
igan, went without its ΠΠΗ͂] 


AMERICAN LEAGUE, ὁ 


: ote Wok Pet GB 
Detroit’ ” ᾿ "ΑΒ 39 δῈΣ -᾿ 
New York «=~ S405 61. 
Boston τ 88. 3. 458 πὰρ 
Mitwankee 31 46 ῳ 56 Se 
Cleveland ἢ - AS Bl 
. Toronto oe 4 9. 
Battinore . 3. 8 ΔῈ 585 
Western Division 
Oakland ὦ Ὁ wi - 
Minnesota = S243 SAT“ Oe 
Kansas City 5. 48 506" 10s 
Ὀαδέοπηα. 6 De 
Texas ®B 2 A 15h 
Gicags 3 53 448 | ie 
: 2 38 a2 δ᾿ 
Saterday's AL games — Boston 11, Chicago 
5; Oakland 4, Detroit 1; Kansas City 6, New 
‘York 5j Baltimore 11, Minnesota 8; Texas 7, 
Milwaukee 4; Teronto 5. Seattle 2: California 
5, Cleveland 4. 
NATIONAL LEAGUE. 
Eastern: Division : 
: WL Pe. GB’ 
New York “B64 - - 
δὰ 40 5.8 2 
ἘΞ 528 κα 
i 10 
Sx, Louis. - OD Me 1s 
Phitadeiphia ν 41 55 Ao. 
Western Division. . 
Los Angeles δδ6 Ὁ SD - 
52 48 56 5 
Sen Francisco ἡ Hw 516 1 
‘Gncionati 4 42. AD OO 
San Dicgo 44 54 442. ιν» 
ἢ Baw 3B 
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appear on Mondays, We 
Monday/Wednesday 


ΠΗΜΜΜΜΝΝΝΝΜΩΜΙΝΝΜΝΜΙΝΝΗΝΜΜΜΜΗΠΗΙ 


JERUSALEM RENTALS 
μη 


REHAVIA. IMMEDIATE, AUG.- ΞΕΡΎ.. 
2%. ground floor. @ 02-636030. ἢ 
ΜΗΠΗΜΗΜΗΝΜΝΜΜΝΜΗΜΗΝΠΗΜΝΜΝΗΙ “ 
TEL AVIV SALES 
(ENTEDIEUECTEASTELLEUS BET UCETRUTUIRETUTUNTUALS SUCH CUE ESRI 


NEAR HABIMA, 4, cottage and roof. spe- 
cial, immediate, ἘΞ 03-9)7737, ᾿ 


MATRIMONIAL 


ΓΕ ΕΙΡΙΓΙΕΙ ΙΠΏΓΊΓΙΟΙΓΙἸΓΤΕΊΓΙΓΙΣΙΓΙΓ 
SINGLE (F}. PRETTY, educated, secks free 
attractive, homorous (40+). P.O.B. 82, Kiryat 
Haim, Isract. 


Tel. 03-5402888. 


Sacks Int. 
Akron, Ohio. Tel. 216-762-9385, Telex: 230-986470 
Suppliers of US made 
spare parts to all sections of 
heavy industry in Israel. 

Dore! Technologies Ltd. Ὁ 


rates: Minium of NiS 23- for 8 words; each additional word 
‘eve rates: Minimum of NIS 29.45 for 8 words; each additional word 


[ 


Experience rel 
‘816004, 1-4 p.m. (N.S.) os 


REQUIRED HOUSEHOLD HELP-child 
care. live-in {not student). @ 052-574008/2. 


AU PAIR GIRL WANTED in Ramat Gan. 
5 03-7516105, 03-7518715. 


Telex: 361189 


Ea ee ἢ πτσσεος Ὁ 


the 
i I fouled it.off. The nextone, yas... ἃ SOE, twit idee. ἢ 1 ich &, 
. im 0 fas... e ; μ te δ 9: Franckich 6, 
; just a high slider,,I-think. Just ong of, for the Braves, we πῆγμα στ i ΕΥ : Chlcags 81 San Diep Latha pet 
those things. I happened to bit it good.” two RBI. : (en 6, Pittsbargtt 2; Hosta 75 Philadelphia 6. 
cf ΄“.«4 ogy. 4 ἐν 
ASA-Hilton romp to east division title SCOREBOARD - 
match - MARATHON -- Pat Carroll of Australia 
Post Sports Staff te : clocked 2 hoors 10 minates 44 secomds yester- 
Shonstp Deve Epc’ thec- ASA μαίας Ete Ceo ws τὸ | Svea arated 
Tun, third-mning blast led undefeat- ἢ τυρὶ inst the ASA. ie thon in Surfers Paradise, Australia, ahead of 
ed ASA-Hilton over upstart Focus the bottom of the seventh. lected te Australia pationsl ie for his wis ia 
19-3 on Friday to capture the best- Epstein fuelled the ASA. scoring ma- | the 42.2-Kflometre race, which attracted a 
of-three Israel Softball League east- chine, reaching base four times, scoring entry of 930 athletes. 
em division crown. twice aud collecting three RBIs. New Zealander Ngaire Drake won the won-— 
Epstein's homer gave ASA an beseman Binyamin Raffel also had {τς [δῖα Girisow μὲ 20075, shes of compatriot 
early 7-0 cushion and the regular- ‘0uble with Focos's massed at | Kerrys Hindmarsh (2:44.06). 
se: casted the rest of tack, lacing three hits with an RBI. Ἶ ee 
eson Champs Weinstock Focus’s feeble ex- | BASEBALL - Rebiu Ventura and Tino Marti- 
the way in a game played at the cuse for an . reaching base three f mex each slammed two bome rums to EN the 
Hebrew University’s Givat Ram times on two hits and scoring twice. U.S. Olympic baseball team to a 12-6 victory 
campus. The ip sweep completed a | over Sosth Keren on Saturday night. Joe Sius- 
Focus hurlers Burt Faudem, Aaron perfect 15-Oseason for ASA, a team that | ἱππεῖ, 31, went five fanings with five hits, 
Berostein, Ira Garshowitz and Mitch outscored its playoff foes 49-12 en route | Yin fui ss ese fe the bon ot tie tree 
Pilcer attempted to subdue ASA gang- τὸ the crown. During the Inning pet the U.S. om the scorebosed tien. Ty 
style but instead served up ap embarrass- Gedaloff overwhelmed Focus twice, 14-1 | Grittin added ene ran in the second for the U.S. 
ing 17 walks. The “ record” num- and 13-0 on a total of four hits. In the | ona RBitriple. = -- 
ber of free Passes led τ 15, Fume. ξὸ championship ns td hea taht we a 
Despite the potent ASA offence, but topped Focus 12-7 in a ti FRENCH SOCCER = Weekend Civica 
cus managed to stay in the game early contest at Kibbutz Gezer. © Named Tele hn στο conn 


Sochaux 2, Matra Racing Pacis 0; Monaro.2, 

Cannes @; Auxerre 2, Laval 1; Tealowse Z, Lens 

1; Montpelier 1, Nice 1; Paris St-Germain ν 
{pitch flooded). 


TYPISTS. 
W/P 
ἢ OPERATORS. 
SECRETARIAL 
WORK 


Mary Sieney won the 1,500 m in 
3:58.92, bat she really wants is gold ἴδ᾽ 


her idol. Jacobs qualified in - 
Kim 
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| HOME & FOREIGN NEWS 


=e 
News in Brief 
| 
Shakdiel saga continues 


The High Court yesterday is- 
sucd a temporary injunction 
forbidding Religious Affairs 
peer Zevulun Hammer 

bm approving the member- 
ship of the Yerokam religious 
council. Members of the Turk- 
ish community claimed that 
poy resentative on the 
co bumped to 
me — for Leah Shakdiel, 
who recently won her right in 
the High Court to a με 
religious body “πε 


Id al-Adha greetings 


Prime Minister Shamir sent 
telegrams yesterday to the Is- 
raeli Moslem community and 
the Israeli Druse community 
Separately, on the occasion of 
Id al-Adha. Defence Minister 
Yitzhak Rabin yesterday 
praised the IDF’s Druse and 
Mosiem soldiers, calling the 
ties between them and Jewish 
Israeli fighters a ‘“‘blood 
covenant.” = Jerusalem Post Staff 


Brawl in prison 


er was visited by her relatives, 
She was then attacked by a 
Jewish prisoner, and two other 
prisoners joined in until the 
fight was halted by warders. 
Sources in Neve Tirza stressed 
that tension has existed be- 
tween Arab and Jewish prison- 
ers since July 6 when two Arab 
inmates tried to strangle 
warder Rotem Sa’ 


Acre rally dispersed 
Police yesterday dispersed 
an illegal march held by young 
Arabs in Acre's Old City after 
Id al-Adha prayers. The police 
said the rally was religious, not 
political, but it had not re- 
ceived prior approval. ‘im 


Intimidation bid foiled 


Three Gaza men were arrest- 
δ ees in Shenae 

legedly trying to intimidate 
other Arab workers into leav- 
ing their jobs. The three, aged 
21-27, came to the Co-Op su- 
permarket in the Givatayim in- 
dustrial zone and told several 
workers that if they didn’t quit 
their jobs their lives would be 
endangered. tim 


Why can’t Arabs build? 

The High Court of Justice 
has ordered ἃ non-profit group, 
buifding a new neighbourhood, 
to show cause why two Arab 
teachers should not be included 
in their project. The injunction 
was issued at the request of 
Said el-Nakib and Bidas Bidas, 
both of Lod, who had been 
turned down by the Inbal | 
group on the grounds that they 
had not served in the army. 
The neighbourhood will house 
teachers from the town, = tim 


JERUSALEM 


* (Continued from Page One) 
follow the policemen’s orders, she 
said. Six Kach members were origi- 
nally held for questioning, but only 
two remained in detention yester- 
day evening. ° 

About 60 members of the Faithful 
of the Temple Mount, led by Ger- 
shon Solomon, prayed yesterday 
morning outside the Moghrabi Gate 
of the Temple Mount, beside a sign 
which said, “You have surrendered 
the Temple Mount to the Arabs, 
and now the entire Land is 
burning.” 

Later, the group began to march 
across the Western Wail Piaza to the 
passageway that leads to the Mos- 
lem Quarter. There police stopped 
them and explained that the group 
did not have a permit for a march, 
though the police were prepared to 
accompany them if they walked 
through the Moslem Quarter with- 
out Israeli flags or signs. 

The crowd grew hostile. “You're 
worse than the British!" one demon- 
strator screamed at the police. The 
policemen pushed the crowd for- 
ward to keep them from blocking 
the passageway between the two 
quarters. The Faithful group then 
staged a ony eelie in — of the 

y, demanding the inter- 
vation of Prime Minister Shamir. 
From time to time, they tried to 
enter; the police pushed them back. 
By the late afternoon, after sitting in 
the strong sun much of τς shen the 
group dispersed and its leadership 
went to the Prime Minister's Office. 
Solomon said that Shamir had 
agreed to meet with the group's sec- 
retariat at some point in the near 
future. 

A municipality official apologized 
yesterday morning to residents of a 
building on Al-Saha Street, in the 
Christian Quarter, for damage 
caused by Border Policemen last 
week, residents said, 

The Border Police had fired tear 
gas into one apartment and smashed 
windows of every apartment in the 
building last Wednesday, after a 
concrete block dropped from the 
building's roof had gravely wounded 
ἃ policeman during rioting following 
Rabaddi's funeral on Tuesday. 


IDF keeps tabs on prisoners by computer - 


prisoners during the uprising created chaos in the these, 1,994 are in administrative detention. 
Jonghand registration used in newly opened IDF i 
jails. Families reported that they had not been 
informed of relatives’ arrests and could not jocate 
them. There were also instances of prisoners held 
without valid detention orders. 

The IDF had difficulty answering queries be- 
cause prison records were incomplete and com- 
munication with the jails was inadequate. Prison- 
ers missed court appearances because of 


By JOEL GREENBERG 
Stung by reports of its inability to locate Pales- 
jan prisoners in its expanding jails, the IDF 
Central Command yesterday unveiled a comput- 
erized command and information centre which 
Officers said ensures up-to-date monitoring of the 
location and status of every person held in army 


tinian 


prisons in the West Bank. 


Information on any prisoner can be obtained 
on request within 48 hours, an officer in charge of 


edures have also been 
instituted this week for notifying families of-the 
arrest of their relatives, the officer said. The 
information centre will supply a daily report to 
Civil Adminstration offices in each West Bank 
district, and these wil! pass on the information to 


the centre said. 
New orders and 


the families concemed. 


OC Central Command Amram Mitzna has is- 
sued new orders requiring notification of families 


when relatives are arrested. 


A hunger-striking nuree gets a drink from a sympathizer 


By GREER FAY CASHMAN 
Jerusalem Post 


The centre was set up after the large influx of 


inadequate records. 


Now each prison, except the newly reopened 
Ofer centre, keeps a computerized list of inmates 
in the facility, and these are transferred every 48 
hours to the information centre in the Central 
Command. Besides personal details of each pris- 
oner, the lists include their status (such as “ad- 
ministrative detainee” or “held until end of legal 
proceedings") and projected date of release. said some prisoners 

As of yesterday there were 4,091 detainees in of the current Moslem Feast of the Sacrifice. He 
IDF detention centres in the West Bank and in said the prisons had yet to surpass their maximam 
the Ketziot detention centre in the Negev. Of holding capacity of 4,850 inmates. 


yesterday. 


‘The prisoners are first held in holding centres |. 
at local military government headquarters for up 
to 48 hours before being transferred to prisons 
which also serve 85 interrogation centres at Far’a 
near Nablus, Dhahiriya south of Hebron, and 


After they are brought before a judge and 
remanded until the end of legal proceedings, 
prisoners are transferred to the Mepiddo jail and 
to Prison 6 south of Haifa. After their sentencing, 
they are usually returned to the jails, though 
some, convicted of serious security crimes, are 
transferred to jails run by the Prisons Service. 

Administrative detainees, held without trial, 
are jailed at Ofer, near Ramallah, and at Ketziot, 
which can hold 1,800 prisoners. 

The officer in charge of the information centre 
had been released in advance 
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State Department said displeased’ 
| that 6th fleet too cosy with Israel © 


' By YA’ACOV FRIEDLER 
Post 


Department displeasure, saying 
Jerusalem: Reporter as a matter of policy be could 
HAIFA -- The U.S. Sixth Fleet has comment on the inner workings Ὁ 
sailed into hot water with the State. the U.S. ent. He : 
i . however, that the decision on 
whether to’ Lipieedl journalists rested 


held in city hall here yesterday this month by the Fleet con 
the commanders of five of its am- mander, Vice Admiral Kendall: 
phibious warships which arrived for Moranville,' about joint exercises 
a visit of nearly three weeks. The with the Israel Navy and forthcom- 

mmanders and of. ing land.exercises here by the fleet’ 


A spo) 
bassy here last night 
comment on the reports of State 


sagt (Foreign Ministry sources slam 
Come [1] ᾧ͵ investigation of Peres — 


Hunger-strike tent becomes tourist site τ ἔφεσιν, ST νος ςςς 
pe geen Meer mer teres per Pores alge ovement aie wrgneeing, ba ὩΣ 
mar dt pe Ie con ood ἔχον Wa αν αν somy” auld the clevk af Iraqi oil affair was “indis- -------- 


A tour-guide car slowed down 
alongside mosquito-netted tent 
which has become uarters 
for the nurses who today enter the 
13th day of their hunger strike. The 

ide pointed out the new “tourist 
site” to his passengers, then ad- 
vanced slowly along the road to 
show them the Bank of Israel build- 
ing next door and the Prime Minis- 
ter’s Office across the road. 

The did not alight to 


whose name they say they no longer 
want to hear, the nurses were visited 
by Labour Minister Katsav who of- 
fered moral support. 

A group of first-graders attending 
summer camp were brought to the 
tent by their teacher who thought 
they should Jearn first-hand from 
the nurses what the strike is about. 


because no one would see you. Af- 
ter δ, τὸ σον want you to die...” 

Ano’ ungster, on hearing 
that the strikers were drinking but 
not eating, remarked sagely: ‘Oh, 
you mean they're on ἃ diet.” 

ταν encouraged by the visits of 

tly enco y visits 
ἔρχάιδαιν citizens” who have no 
particular axe to grind and no politi- 
cal motives. 

Later, an ambulance driver from 
Hadassah delivered a stock of ice. 
All the guests in the tent were 
served iced coffee. 

Other than winning their struggle, 
the toughest problem for the nurses 
is getting to the toilet. They’ve been 
making use of the facilities in the 
government offices, bat it’s a prob- 
lem to gain excess to the Prime Min- 
ister’s Office, for security reasons — 
even when you have an 
appointment. 

Two of the three nurses who were 


DOCTORS 


(Continued from Page One) 


and that many more doctors be in- 
cluded in the scheme. The goverh-. 
ment has yet to negotiate with the 
nurses, cleaning workers, clerks, 
pharmacists and laboratory staffers 
who must cooperate if a second shift 
is to be enacted. 

Meanwhile, Kupat Holim hospi- 
tal doctors said they were pleased by 
the announcement that the govern- 
ment would negotiate with their 
state-hospital counterparts, but 


stressed that their own situation was: 


different. ‘We signed a second-shift 
accord with management nine 
months ago,” said Dr. Elias Vili- 
kovksy of the union. The agreement 
offered generous overtime to Kupat 
Holim physicians for working a sec- 
ond shift, and was to be in effect for 
two years. 

So far, say the health fund doc- 
tors, “management hasn't agreed to 
re-negotiate, and all we've been of- 
fered is fragments of the state hospi- 
tal accord. We will halt sanctions 
only if we get an alternative plan 
that can be implemented within a 
short time.” 

As for the nurses, their union has 
agreed to a 24 per cent mcrease in 
nursing slots in the country’s hospi- 
tals, but they want the extra jobs to 
be added in two or three years, and 
not over five years, as the 
insists. ΜῈ. Gideon Gadat oe 
suggested yesterday that 4,000 gov- 
ernment employees be fired to allow 
the quicker implementation of the 
nurses’ agreement, but this was ποῖ 
regarded as practical. 


One of the hunger strikers, Anat } 


Pilpel, a mother of three, yesterday 
collapsed and was taken to Jerusa- 
lem’s Shaare Zedek ital. 

The health minister's visit before 
the cabinet meeting to the tent- 
where the nurses are fasting caused 
a nasty exchange with them. She 
argued that they had made “great 
advances” and that it was unreason- 
able for them to continue their fast 
on the basis of such “insignificant” 
details as how long it would take to 
add the nursing slots. “Is it comfort- 


able to remain here fasting?” she 
asked. 

But one nurse apparently took the 
question for a statement, and berat- 
ed the minister angrily. The nurses 
told reporters that they had “lost 
faith” in the health minister. 

The nurses maintained that three 
years or five years was not insignifi- 
cant, as patients’ lives were endan- 
gered by the shortage of nurses in 
the wards. ““Who will take responsi- 
bility when I have to choose which 
premature baby to care for, or 
whether to ne; an 80-year-old 
man because I don't have time?” 
shouted Esther Sinai, one of the 
hunger strikers. 


Arbeli-Almoslino said Jater that 


the matter of how long the accord 
would take to be implemented fully. 


The nurses issued a call to the 
public to join-a demonstration of 
solidarity for them tomorrow at 4 
p-m. It is due to start at the “Tent of 
Hunger” near the Bank of Israel 
and proceed to the Knesset. 


the entrance,“I can let you into the 
Minis- 


toilets, but not into the 
ter’s Bureau.” τὸ 


U.S. attorney-general Edwin 
: the Labour 


Israeli mission 
off to Moscow 


Post Diplomatic Correspondent 
Prime Minister Shamir and For- 


billion pipeline. 
He also criticized Peres for refus- 
ing to cooperate with the investiga- 


Peres indicated yesterday that Mc- 
Kay’s questions would remain 
unanswered. ee : 
A March 16 letter to McKay from 
Peres adviser Nimrod Novik, which - 


they told him it was high time that 
ἃ new 


is to arrive in Moscow on Thursday. 

The delegation will leave tomor- 
row morning for The Hague, where 
they will pick up their visas and dis- 
cuss their operations im Moscow 
with Dutch Forei i offi- 


and on his anger 
leaks from the in 


shot in the right knee. 


Demonstrations also broke out on 
both sides of the border at Rafah. 

A reliable source in Rafah report- 
ed that Palestinians on the Egyptian 
side approached the fence waving 
flags and hurling stones at the Israeli 
crowd with tear gas. 

Even as the disturbances contin- 
ue, 160 security prisoners and ad- 
ministrative detainees are to be re- 
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development, the Su- } i 
preme Court has authorized the IDF 
to seize a Palestinian house near 
Halhul in the West Bank, in the first 
such action since the beginning of 
the uprising 

‘The court upheld the army's argu- 
ment that the house, overlooking 
the road linking Halhul and Beer- 
sheba, provided it with a good ob- 
servation point to check stone- 
throwing. - 

The army will help move the own- 
ers of the.house and the government 
will compensate the Abu-Rayan 
family for the loss of their home, 
court sources said. 
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years. 
The delegation is headed -by 
Meron Gordon, who has been taken 
from his post as counsellor in Rome. 


EXC. COW. ἃ PAL 


1 Being(@) 1 Coppice (6) 
7 Speechify (δ) 2 Encounter (7) 
8 Pen-name (9) 3 Whirlpool (4) | 
9 Drunkard ¢) 4 Agree (6) 
19 Way out (4) 5 Raucous) 
«11 Ratinguish (6) 8 Climnte (7) 
18 Louk at (δ) 7 Portentious (7} 
14 Conree (fp ~ 12 Condition (7) 
47 Lacking (6) 138 Censure(7) 
18 Slight (4) 15 Common{7) 
30 Regret (3) 19 Japanese rohe(f), 
35 Villuing) 17 Πρ (5) 
33 Excel (5) 19 Under (5) 
24 Cabhage sald (8) 


31 Formerly (1) 


